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THE HOUSE TRAILER MOVEMENT 


CARROLL D. CLARK and CLEO E. WILCOX 
University of Kansas 


The summer of 1936 focused public attention upon a 
striking social innovation—the house trailer. For several 
years trailers have been commonplace in Florida and 
California, but in most parts of the country they re- 
mained curiosities. Suddenly they made their appearance 
on every main highway, and even on the byroads. When 
the trailer business was discovered to be the most rapidly 
growing industry in America, trailers found their way 
into the news columns and, here and there, into the edi- 
torial pages. Some editorial writers were disturbed by 
the prediction of Roger W. Babson that within two 
decades more than half of our population would be living 
on wheels; others expressed concern over the trailer colo- 
nies that had begun to invade vacant lots in the suburbs. 
Although millions today have become trailer conscious, 
few attempts have been made to describe systematically 
the new development or interpret seriously its meaning. 
Certainly the implications of the trailer movement for 
social change are significant and worthy of the considera- 
tion of social workers and other students of society, even 
though forecasts such as Babson’s be heavily discounted. 

The trailer is another of those culture traits, deriving 
from and closely associated with the automobile com- 
plex, which have appeared with considerable frequency 
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since the pioneer days of the horseless carriage. The radi- 
cal and far-reaching changes wrought by the automobile 
upon urban economy, rural organization, familial rela- 
tionships, recreational habits, and other phases of modern 
society have received frequent treatment at the hands of 
sociologists. The trailer is already adding to the com- 
plexity of the situation created by the automobile and 
promises to inaugurate a new series of changes which 
may conceivably outreach any which have thus far been 
produced. 

As an invention the house trailer is relatively simple. 
It consists of a light, compact dwelling built on a chassis 
and mounted on wheels so that it can be towed behind an 
auto. Early trailers were crude box-like affairs resem- 
bling, as one reporter put it, outhouses on wheels. They 
first appeared some fifteen years ago—perhaps earlier. 
The modern factory-built trailer, while still in its in- 
fancy, is a vast improvement upon these early homemade 
contraptions. It is a “stream-lined land yacht” (to quote 
from an advertising circular) built of light metal or ply- 
wood, from 14 to 28 feet long, equipped with many of 
the appurtenances of a modern home, and capable of 
being rolled along a good highway at speeds up to 60 
miles per hour. 

Early societies were characterized by the closeness 
with which men were attached to the soil and bound by 
the ties of vicinal association. Since the introduction of 
village economy, the vast majority of mankind have lived 
in settled abodes. Practically every social institution rep- 
resents in numerous ways an adjustment to this fact. A 
man’s home has long been his castle and, like a castle, 
has been permanently rooted to a fixed location. Modern 
societies have been distinguished by a tremendous in- 
crease in the mobility of their populations, but while the 
ingenious inventions of swift modes of transportion have 
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facilitated the movements of people hither and yon, they 
have not thus far on any considerable scale uprooted the 
pattern of fixed dwellings. The house trailer offers the 
possibility—a possibility that is already actualized in the 
case of some 100,000 people—of severing completely the 
ties of permanent residence and permitting a nomadic 
existence in mobile homes. Should this new form of mo- 
bility spread to large sections of the population, the social 
consequences would obviously be far-reaching and of the 
utmost importance. 

The evolution of the house trailer user may be traced 
through three stages. The first was the era of the “tin can 
tourist” and “auto gypsy.” These earliest trailer users 
were transient families, for the most part indigent or 
otherwise socially maladjusted, who roamed about the 
country in dilapidated cars. Their trailers were makeshift 
crate-like affairs, usually contrived of materials from 
the junkyards and furnished with rude camping equip- 
ment. Having launched out in the hope of securing more 
favorable opportunities for employment, of finding better 
health, or of escaping from community responsibilities, 
the auto gypsy frequently became chronically addicted to 
the roving life of the open road. For nearly a decade the 
trailer was closely identified with this class of family 
transients. Naturally real estate owners, hotel and cottage 
camp proprietors, and others dependent on the tourist 
trade, as well as civic officials and social workers, looked 
askance upon these modern gypsies. Sociological studies 
showed the demoralizing effects of this roving existence 
upon family life, although as often as not the family was 
badly demoralized to start with and had taken to the 
road as a result of some crisis in its affair’ Association 
with indigent transients of the tin can variety tended to 


1 Robert S. Wilson, “The Auto Transient Family,” unpublished master’s 
thesis, University of Kansas, 1929. 
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cast opprobrium upon the house trailer and to discourage 
its use by travelers of more means. Even today the stigma 
of the tin can tourist has not wholly disappeared, being 
fostered by owners of small hotels and others who fear 
trailer competition. 

The second phase of the trailer’s development was 
marked by the appearance of attractive handwrought 
trailers built and equipped mainly for use by vacationists. 
This class of users was recruited from the upper or mid- 
dle, instead of from the lower, section of the social scale. 
An occasional custom-built trailer, ponderous but lux- 
uriously furnished, could be observed in the national 
parks or at mountain, lake, or seaside resorts five or six 
years ago. Adoption of trailer travel by well-to-do vaca- 
tionists served to counteract the tin can stigma and to 
arouse interest and curiosity on the part of a wider public. 

The third stage has only recently got under way and is 
characterized by the rapid diffusion of the trailer culture- 
complex throughout all social classes. It was ushered in 
by the factory-built trailer of superior design and rela- 
tively low cost which is tending to supplant its handmade 
predecessors. The trailer is now being adapted to a grow- 
ing variety of uses and is daily winning new converts. 
The swift spread of the trailer idea is another instance 
illustrating how quickly, under modern conditions, an 
innovation in material culture capable of making a strong 
appeal to the latent wishes of many people can gain wide- 
spread acceptance. 

Facts bearing on the growth of trailers are difficult to 
obtain and of doubtful accuracy. The number of trailer 
factories is variously estimated from 300 to over a thou- 
sand. While relatively few factories are engaged in 
large-scale production, there are many hundreds of small 
shops scattered over the country building trailers for lo- 
cal demand. Practically every plant worked at capacity 
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during the summer season of 1936 and few were able to 
fill all orders. A Michigan company, the largest in the 
business, built and delivered over 9,000 units in 1936, a 
gain of about 800 per cent over its output in 1935. The 
chief factories are largely concentrated in the region de- 
voted to automobile manufacture, although it is only 
very recently that makers of automobiles have engaged 
in the manufacture of trailers. 

Dependable data concerning the actual number of 
trailers in use are even more difficult to obtain. Crude 
estimates by automobile trade journals placed the num- 
ber during June, 1936, at 250,000. Since the trailer indus- 
try has had its biggest period of expansion since that date, 
this and all earlier estimates must be revised upward to 
fit the present situation. Conservative trailer manufac- 
turers are planning on a steadily enlarging market which 
they believe will reach 400,000 units a year by 1940.? It 
is safe to say that already approximately one million 
American people are living in mobile homes at least part 
of the time, and that the number will continue to increase 
quite rapidly for some years to come. The predictions of 
Roger W. Babson, business forecaster, William B. Stout, 
transportation engineer, and others to the effect that a 
majority of our population will eventually live in trailer 
homes are perhaps too far-fetched to be taken seriously. 
Yet the present trend of growth is such that any predic- 
tions concerning early saturation of the trailer market 
must likewise be greeted with skepticism. 

What is the explanation of the recent great increase in 
the number of trailers? Why have portable homes, so 
long confined to the overland ramblings of social misfits, 
suddenly enlisted a growing following that extends into 
the upper income brackets? The answer, at least in part, 
may be found in the following facts: 


2 Time, June 15, 1936, p. 53. 
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(1) The steady improvement in hard-surfaced high- 
ways and, particularly, the paving of transcontinental: 
routes and other main roads leading to popular vacation 
areas have made trailer travel relatively safe and easy. 

(2) Similar in effect has been the equally marked im- 
provement in the automobile, which today has ample 
power to pull a trailer weighing as much as a ton, if the 
latter is properly built. 

(3) The successful utilization of plywood, plymetal, 
aluminum, steel, and other materials that combine light- 
ness with strength, together with improvements in design, 
has resulted in trailers of superior strength, convenience, 
and roadability. 

(4) Large-scale manufacturing methods, including 
the recent development of assembly line production in 
the larger plants, and more efficient marketing along lines 
successfully employed by the automobile industry have 
combined to reduce trailer costs. 

(5) The influence of the depression has counted heavily 
on the side of the trailers. The depression deprived a 
great many families of their homes, while many others 
were discouraged by the high overhead costs of home 
maintenance which became more oppressive as incomes 
dwindled. Loss of community morale and the fears en- 
gendered by economic insecurity further accentuated the 
desire of families to escape the burdens of a settled exist- 
ence. An incidental effect of the depression was to deprive 
many middle class families of the means to defray the 
costs of vacationing in the old ways. The trailer is solv- 
ing their vacation problems. 

(6) The publicity received by the national parks and 
the winter resort areas of Florida, California, and other 
southern areas has led millions of people to visit these 
pleasure spots, most of whom desire to return. Trailers 
enable them to go more cheaply and to stay longer. 
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(7) There has been a growth in the number of retired 
people, aged couples with a competency, and miscel- 
laneous pensioners who find themselves freed of routine 
responsibilities and in a position to gratify the wish for 
new experience. To such people trailer travel makes a 
powerful appeal. 

(8) The growing disfavor with which the urban cot- 
tage camp is viewed by many tourists has served to make 
trailers more popular. The “couple trade”—a term ap- 
plied to those using auto camps for immoral purposes 
as distinguished from bona fide tourists—has frequently 
invaded and sometimes almost pre-empted the camps in 
or near many of the large urban centers with the natural 
result that travelers, especially families with children, 
have come to shun such camps.* 

(9) Currents of vogue and fashion have shifted in 
favor of the trailer owing to skillful publicity and the 
purchase of de luxe models by financiers, movie stars, 
and society leaders. This vogue of the leisure class has 
counteracted the early obloquy of tin can touring and 
made vacationing by trailer respectable. 

Underlying these more immediate circumstances favor- 
ing trailer growth are a number of tendencies more basic 
in character. Among these should be noted the tradition 
of wanderlust among a people only a few generations re- 
moved from the frontier, the social unrest born of eco- 
nomic insecurity, the instability of stranded populations 
and other groups deprived of a dependable livelilicod, 
and the discontents growing out of the drab routine, arti- 
ficiality, and restraints of contemporary urban existence. 
The trailer movement may be viewed not only as a re- 
action against oppressive conditions brought about by 


3 Elbert L. Hooker, “The Urban Tourist Camp,” Southern Methodist Uni- 
versity Studies in Sociology, 1: 13-18. 
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the depression, but as a revolt against a scheme of urban 
economy which denies to many the spontaneous enjoy- 
ment of nature and outdoor life. 

To some extent the movement suggests a fad or popu- 
lar craze like miniature golf a decade ago. Its sudden 
growth and spread resemble the incipient stages of such 
examples of herd behavior. No doubt there are a good 
many among recent trailer converts whose interest is shal- 
low and who will shortly abandon the pastime for other 
diversions. But there are strong indications that most of 
those embarked in rolling homes have an interest of a 
more substantial sort. One of the writers recently com- 
pleted a trailer journey of more than six thousand miles 
in the course of which he interviewed more than a hun- 
dred trailer users and attempted to appraise the move- 
ment as a participant observer. About two thirds of those 
interviewed were veteran trailerites with one or more 
seasons of experience in living on wheels. Practically 
without exception they expressed a strong satisfaction in 
their nomadic homes and the intention of retaining them. 
Several of those interviewed had originally bought their 
trailers to use on vacation tours but had since disposed of 
their permanent homes and furnishings in order to enjoy 
trailing the year-round. Those who are inclined to treat 
the trailer movement as a fleeting fad should recognize 
that it has been brought about by factors of a more funda- 
mental and persistent nature than those ordinarily in- 
volved in popular crazes. 

The users of trailers may be classified in various ways 
—by occupation and social status, by length of tenure, 
by the geographic limits of their wanderings, and so on. 
The following classification, though tentative, is based in 
part upon the degree of permanence of the trailer resi- 
dence and in part upon the main social types that are dis- 
tinguishable among trailerites. 
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1. Permanent trailer dwellers 
a. Migratory seasonal workers of the unskilled class 
b. Migratory professional workers 
c. Migratory nonworkers, for the most part retired 
couples of some means. (These perennial sun- 
seekers usually go south in the winter and north 
in the summer.) 


2. Semipermanent, or intermittent 


a. Health seekers. (Most of these are families on 
tours of indefinite length through the West or 
South. ) 


b. Seasonal workers and those employed in itiner- 
ant occupations. (Circus employees, construc- 
tion engineers, state highway employees, et cetera, 
most of whom live in trailers during summer 
months only.) 


c. Aged itinerants. (Couples more or less independ- 
ent, who spend part of the time in trailers, part 
with relatives. ) 

d. Vacant lot colonists. (Persons usually engaged in 
nonmigratory occupations and living on the pe- 
riphery of industrial cities.) 

3. Temporary or occasional 

a. Vacationists 

b. Honeymoon excursionists 

c. Temporary migrants. (Families on the move to 
new homes, salesmen, evangelists, and the like.) 

Those classified as permanent trailer dwellers consti- 
tute at present only a small minority of all users—proba- 
bly not more than one tenth. Although unskilled migra- 
tory workers find trailer homes highly advantageous, as 
yet relatively few have been able to obtain them. When 
a supply of low-priced secondhand trailers of factory 
construction goes on the market, the number of users in 
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Class la may be expected to increase many fold. Already 
on the West Coast, where approximately 150,000 migra- 
tory workers are concentrated, the trend toward trailers 
is strong. Migratory professional workers (Class 1b) 
pursuing their vocations in trailers are thus far rarities, 
but already some itinerant engineers, musicians, photog- 
raphers, free-lance writers, and preachers are solving 
their transportation and housing problems by adopting 
portable dwellings. While accurate figures are lacking, it 
seems safe to say that to date the majority of permanent 
users are the migratory nonworkers (Class Ic). 

There is a tendency in some press accounts to refer to 
the trailer movement as merely a vacation phenomenon. 
It is true that a great many trailers are purchased for 
vacation purposes, but the semipermanent users of Class 
2 should not be overlooked. The restless health seeker 
who embarks on a land tour of indefinite length, the cir- 
cus performer who follows the show in his rolling home, 
and the denizen of the modern shanty-town who sets his 
wheeled shack down on a vacant lot are to be distin- 
guished sharply from the vacationist who forsakes his 
fixed home for a perambulating dwelling for a few weeks 
of the year. According to an executive of one of the larg- 
est trailer companies, only a small fraction of the trailers 
being sold today are restricted to temporary vacational 
uses.* 

Some of the social problems to which trailers are al- 
ready giving rise may be briefly indicated. Many of the 
itinerant families in Classes 1 and 2 have children of 
school age. As they are transferred from school to school 
and from state to state their educational requirements 
will necessitate much elasticity on the part of schools. 
The more permanent trailer colonies of resort localities 

4Letter from Mr. L. E. Treadwell, Sales Promotion Manager, Covered 


Wagon Company, October 20, 1936. He apparently bases this statement on the 
fact that trailers are being built for commercial uses on a large scale. 
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may be expected to maintain their own schools, adapted 
to the needs of a community of high social metabolism. 
But in general this floating educational responsibility 
will be tossed about among existing public schools that 
are at present ill prepared for it. Already thousands of 
trailer children have been dumped upon the California 
schools. Florida has established rates of $4 to $8 per term 
for her educational mavericks. In the long run a greater 
unification of the nation’s public education programs 
may be necessitated. 

Trailerites and manufacturers of house trailers are fig- 
uratively holding their breath as they wait for taxes to 
strike in full force. Thus far the vehicle license has been 
the usual direct assessment. However, a tax war is im- 
pending. Real estate interests, small hotels, tourist camps, 
and other businesses have in some localities launched a 
movement to tax the trailer out of existence, believing 
that it represents a serious threat to their welfare. Their 
forces will be joined by many municipalities confronted 
by troublesome problems of regulation, and reluctant to 
provide essential services. The least that trailerites may 
hope for ultimately is that the added costs to govern- 
mental agencies of police and fire protection, health and 
sanitation, safety, and other services be made the measure 
of taxes. 

What form of taxation should be used? The American 
Municipal Association in a recent study of the house 
trailer concludes that it is too early as yet for this question 
to be answered.® Direct taxation other than the vehicle 
license may take the form of either a tangible personal 
Property tax or a real estate tax. In the former case the 
mobility of the trailer promises difficulties in collections. 


5 The House Trailer, Its Effect on State and Local Government, prepared by 
the American Municipal Association in co-operation with the American Public 
Welfare Association, the American Society of Planning Officials, and the Na- 
tional Association of Housing Officials, Report No. 114, February, 1937. 
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The present trend is toward the use of an indirect tax. 
Both states and local governments may require fees of 
the operators of trailer camps upon the issuance of li- 
censes; these costs are added to the charges which the 
trailerite pays for camp services. 

The problem of permanent taxing policies is coupled 
with that most controverted question—is the trailer a 
house or merely an automobile accessory? The first court 
decision, that of Orchard Lake, Michigan, which de- 
clared that the house trailer is a dwelling, gave states and 
cities a precedent for applying housing codes. However, 
governmental agencies have shown no unanimity in their 
formulation of policies. Many municipalities are not yet 
certain whether they wish to encourage or discourage the 
house trailer; and a wholesale application of present 
housing codes would play havoc with the present-day 
models. In California, for example, a house trailer, if it 
were to meet code requirements as to air space for a 
dwelling for two persons, would have to be 20 feet long, 
5 feet wide, and 11 feet high. Many housing codes are 
obsolete and must be overhauled before house trailer 
problems are settled. 

Municipalities which favor the house trailer move- 
ment recognize that it would be false encouragement to 
permit permanent dwelling under conditions that cannot 
be tolerated in ordinary houses. For this reason the sani- 
tation problem has been the focus of much attention. 
Relatively few house trailers have self-contained sanita- 
tion units, and few are equipped for connections with the 
city’s sanitary sewers. Unless they are so equipped, or un- 
less the standard sanitary facilities of tourist camps are 
available, house trailers in the city may constitute a health 
menace. In addition, wherever they are crowded together 
on vacant lots, they create a fire hazard. These matters, 
together with conditions of spacing and sightliness, com- 
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prise some of the immediate regulatory problems of those 
cities that have opened their gates to houses on wheels. 

Occasionally a city will simplify these problems by 
posting No Trailers Wanted signs. In a few places where 
rolling homes have been deemed liabilities either socially 
or commercially, they are treated as beggars might be— 
given an hour to get out of town. 

The rejection of the trailer by cities too often merely 
removes its problems to the city’s outskirts. A recent 
analysis of 1,000 trailer camps showed that from two 
thirds to three fourths of them were located outside the 
corporate limits of cities.° The regulative functions thus 
fall upon the county and the state; and if these agencies 
are less strict than the municipality, the latter pays a price 
for its evasion by having undesirable trailer-camp condi- 
tions at its doorstep but outside its jurisdiction. 

In the event that many cities should remain stubbornly 
opposed to the house trailer, a further decentralization 
of commercial enterprises is indicated. One possible line 
of development is that highway service stations and 
trailer camp stores, which have thus far failed to keep 
pace with the specialized needs of trailing, might rise to 
commercial prominence. Another possibility is that busi- 
ness enterprises on wheels—stores, shops, and offices en- 
cased in trailers—may turn trailer caravans into rolling 
villages. Either of these developments would offer some 
advantages over shopping in congested cities to the tour- 
ist who has a house in tow. 

The report of the American Municipal Association, 
referred to above, indicates that the house trailer move- 
ment is being studied from its many angles, and that 
states and cities are taking stock of their resources and 
attempting to gather needed data. Planning boards are 
considering the prospects for beautified trailer parks as 


8 Ibid. 
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permanent features of the city. If the proposal for a con- 
stellation of trailer cities for New York’s world’s fair 
in 1939 is carried out, the resulting tourist communities 
should serve as experimental laboratories for the im- 
mediate problems of trailer vacationists, and likewise 
bring into focus many of the possible long-run effects of 
the new mobile life. 

Many are the speculations upon long-time problems of 
probable future consequence. One question relates to the 
long awaited prefabricated house. Is the house trailer to 
be the answer? Some authorities, among them Lewis 
Mumford, insist that it is not. The need, they assert, is 
for more space, not less. The house trailer is merely a 
fad—full of interesting gadgets, but with no meaning for 
the housing situation. 

The manufacturers themselves have become cautious 
about advancing their products as permanent housing—a 
conservatism reflected in the review of the trailer move- 
which recently appeared in Fortune.’ There are several 
factors which may account for this caution on the part 
of producers and distributors. In the first place the pre- 
vailing prices of present models are such that middle and 
upper class vacationists, rather than lower income groups 
in need of housing, are the prospective customers. Sec- 
ondly, a wise long time commercial policy would require 
that the house trailer become well established as a symbol 
of respectability. It must be safeguarded from the doubt- 
ful reputation that it is a godsend for impoverished 
people or a culture trait with revolutionary social and 
economic potentialities. Again, until the clash between 
housing codes and the living conditions of parked trailers 
is resolved, manufacturers do not know their grounds. 

Many observers, however, find reasons to believe that 
house trailers are one answer to the low cost housing 


7 “200,000 Trailers,” Fortune, March, 1937. 
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problem. Their arguments are found in such facts as 
these: builders are experimenting with different styles 
of vehicles, such as folding houses and double-decked 
coaches, for housing purposes. Thousands of persons after 
experience with house trailers have sold their homes and 
; taken to wheels for life. Soon the used trailer market will 
become active, and prices will be within the reach of 
lower income groups. Great numbers of seasonal labor- 
ers and job seekers would be far better off housed in 
cheap rolling homes, however crowded, than in their 
present shanties. It is known that many of these have 
worked desperately to construct their own makeshift 
trailers to solve their own housing problems.*® 

As rapidly as migratory workers and job seekers adopt 
the trailer way, this major experiment in low cost hous- 
ing will go forward; and not only in housing but in other 
aspects of rehabilitation as well. The economic stamina 
of workers and job seekers might be completely trans- 
formed; for, as Ernestine Evans has said, “a share- 
cropper who could move his twenty-five dollar bunk 
i house, as ample in dimensions as many of the landlord’s 
cabins, is another fellow than the one who fights wage 
scales and eviction today.”® Perhaps, as Evans has im- 
plied, the millions spent by the Resettlement Administra- 
tion have been devoted to an obsolete theory, namely, 
that resettlement necessitates stability—that families must 
be planted in new localities of economic opportunity. A 
more efficient rehabilitation might be effected through a 
combination of nation-wide employment services and a 
few thousand workers’ homes on wheels. At least the 
trailer offers the challenge to experiment along these 
lines, 
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- ; eetins Evans, “Resettlement by Trailer,” The Nation, 143:7, August 
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Another far-reaching problem is that of national stand- 
ards of safety and welfare. Needless to say, existing laws 
and ordinances do not embrace the new situation. Many 
state legislatures have undertaken the construction of 
new codes within the past year. Last fall the American 
Association of Motor Vehicle Administrators, sounding 
the warning of a trailer highway menace within two 
years, issued recommendations for safety brakes, a stand- 
ard hitch, and standards of width, rear lights, and other 
items. Many other problems involving the health and 
safety of the mobile population and the welfare and edu- 
cation of trailer children will require legislative atten- 
tion. The trailer at rest in camp and the trailer in motion 
on the highway will be found to present very different 
problems. National regulations which will be designed 
to govern the trailer in motion as a part of interstate 
commerce may conceivably be extended to care for prob- 
lems of the parked trailer as well. If so, the trailer folk 
of the future will become in effect wards of the federal 
government. 

In the wake of material changes other slower social 
adjustments will follow, perhaps of more significance 
than any of the more sharply defined problems. To what 
unwritten social controls will trailerites be responsive? 
Since the existing fabric of our society has evolved out 
of centuries of life characterized by physical stability, 
will the new mobility which is in prospect for a share of 
our population fall within the magnetic field of social 
conditioning? May the bonds of present society be ex- 
tended to embrace the new flexibility conceivable for the 
future? How will families and individuals fare when de- 
tached from fixed property, civic responsibilities, neigh- 
borhood gossip, the school, the community newspaper, 
interest clubs, relatives and intimate friends, the church, 
and familiar occupational surroundings? Will their lives 
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be impoverished or merely unburdened? In the role of 
trailer dwellers they will find contacts to be casual and 
fleeting, resembling the contacts among passengers on an 
oceanic voyage. Under such conditions will they in time 
develop new folkways and institutions out of their pe- 
culiar needs, and thereby approach an efficient basis for 
their new social life? As they cut loose from old institu- 
tional relationships in increasing numbers, will the pro- 
moters of such institutions organize crusades to retain 
their allegiance? 

The answers to such problems are certain to differ for 
the different classes of trailerites, and likewise for suc- 
ceeding generations as contrasted with this first wave of 
nomads who have a background of sedentary existence. 
But all permanent trailer dwellers and some of the semi- 
permanent classes, finding life to be a stream of touch- 
and-go contacts, will experience a freedom from tradi- 
tional moral restraints and the pressures of inescapable 
responsibilities. Such conditions should offer a perfect 
testing ground for the ideal of tolerance. 

How will the human personality thrive? In the present 
generation of trailerites a rebound from the restrictions 
of urban existence is observable. The trailer camp bids 
fair to become a garden of colorful personality, with the 
open highway to serve as a safety valve for the social mis- 
fits. If shallowness must attend an uprooted and undi- 
rected existence, it may be compensated by the freedom 
from monotony, the halcyon and convivial spirit, and the 
continual stimulus of fresh social contacts. Already the 
house trailer colonies of resort localities have begun to 
develop something unique in the way of community re- 
lationships. But whether such tenuous and ephemeral 
interaction will form a sufficiently substantial basis for 
an enduring social fabric is a question which must wait 
upon social evolution for an answer. 











ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL PLANNING IN 
CHINA 


CLAUDE A. BUSS 
The University of Southern California 


During the two and one-half centuries in which the 
West has accepted the philosophy of nationalism as the 
guiding genius of its collective life, the concept of na- 
tional welfare has gradually extended its dominating 
influence over individual rights and has finally achieved 
its supreme apotheosis in the doctrine of totalitarianism. 

Mussolini has justified his Corporate State upon the 
necessity of “finding work for all, a fair wage for all, the 
possibility of self-development and self-betterment for 
all.” He has insisted that the Fascist regime must be left 
in peace while it attacks the “problem of the distribution 
of wealth: the annihilation of the paradox of poverty in 
the midst of plenty.” His economic objective is universal, 
but his reservation to the state of the monopoly of experi- 
mentation for human welfare exemplifies the extreme 
demand of modern nationalism. 

Even the conservative United States has partially suc- 
cumbed to this demand. The American public has re- 
belled against the camouflaged tyrannies of interests 
which have flourished in the lush soil of individualism. 
The American public still objects to a specific program of 
economic and social planning but it now expects the na- 
tional government (1) to check the unbridled economic 
competition which has enabled individuals or corpora- 
tions to squander national wealth in the heartless scram- 
ble for personal gain, and (2) to legislate in favor of the 
underprivileged masses who have not been able on their 
own responsibility to provide an adequate standard of 
living for themselves and their dependents. 
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This trend toward the acceptance of a positive obliga- 
tion on the part of the government to plan for the eco- 
nomic and social welfare of its citizens has dominated 
the philosophy and activity of the National Government 
of China since its accession to power. As a matter of fact, 
the Western doctrine of nationalism supplies a paradoxi- 
cal climax to the ageless Chinese concepts of social ethics. 
In the recent past nationalism has tended to bridge the 
chasm between ancient China and the modern world and, 
in the immediate future, nationalism is likely to consti- 
tute the major determinant of political, economic, and 
social reconstruction. 

Some years ago in Moscow, the Chinese ambassador, 
Dr. W. W. Yen, told me that one of the great contribu- 
tions made to China by the Soviet Union was the convic- 
tion that the process of improving the welfare of the 
illiterate, impoverished masses would be infinitely accel- 
erated by the rejection of government laissez faire and 
the wholehearted acceptance of deliberate planning by 
the authorities of the Central Government. 

This abandonment, or limitation, of individual initi- 
ative is repugnant to the self-styled liberals of the West, 
but it is in keeping with historical Chinese political 
thought and practice. 

In prerevolutionary China, the extreme poverty of 
material reserves, with the resultant severity of the strug- 
gle for existence, forced the Chinese individual to seek 
security in group relationships: families, secret societies, 
guilds, and, to a lesser extent, in government itself. The . 
Chinese always demanded that these organizations should 
exist for the security and ultimate welfare of the indi- 
vidual member. In return for these advantages derived 
by the member, he was willing to pay a price in the form 
of limitations upon his rights and liberties. 

The patriarchal family system was the most solid bul- 
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- wark against personal misfortune. The family has consti- 
tuted a mutual protective association necessitated by the 
inability of the individual to stand alone in the keen com- 
petition of Chinese society. The family provided for its 
own poverty-stricken members, punished its own crimi- 
nals, administered its own system of charity and social 
security, and discharged the basic social obligations 
which in the West are considered as the prerogatives of 
the political government. But the family system discour- 
aged the development of individualism. Family obliga- 
tions prevented any marked development of personal will 
and made impossible the development of a philosophy of 
individual license. Adjustment to the established group 
and its opinion was accepted as a matter of course. Alle- 
giance to the family was more important than allegiance 
to the state, the superior obligation to the family tolerated 
the use of public office by an individual officeholder in 
order to restore family fortunes or to appaint relatives to 
subordinate official positions. Historically, the family 
system prepared the Chinese individual for a regime of 
social planning by teaching the individual to expect 
some support from a powerful outside organization. 

In the economic sphere, the family system weakened 
the force of economic incentives by making the livelihood 
of the individual the concern of the group. The earnings 
of the individual were poured into the common fund and 
the expenditures of the individual were limited by the 
resources of the family unit. Individual fortunes, or indi- 
vidual starvation, was impossible, except in proportion 
to the status of the family exchequer. 

The family, in addition to the guild, provided a group 
security which stamped existing methods of production 
and distribution as adequate and admirable, and relieved 
the relentless pressure for change which developed in 
the West as a concomitant of economic individualism. 
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“What elsewhere was forgotten, was in China remem- 
bered; what elsewhere was a memory, was in China a 
fact.” The wood plough, the hand loom, the potter’s 
wheel, the guild system survived well into the twentieth 
century, and this economic lethargy laid the groundwork 
for modern national planning which promises rapid, ben- 
eficial achievements for the masses. 

Because of the positive assumption of responsibility on 
the part of these social agencies, the Chinese developed 
a peculiar concept of the proper relationship between 
the individual and his government. Government in China 
sought for its ideal a minimum of interference with the 
individual in his manifold nonpolitical associations. 


From time immemorial the governments, local as well as central, 
have not sought to take an active part in controlling or influencing the 
social and economic activities of their peoples. In fact, in the past such 
an interference would have been regarded by my people as an undue 
interference with their right to regulate their own affairs by their own 
less formal, less coercive means, and in accordance with their own ideas 
as to justice, propriety, and expediency.* 

The government, particularly the National Govern- 
ment, was a thing quite apart from the life of the indi- 
vidual. The Emperor was, in theory, the supreme execu- 
tive, legislative, and judicial power. In practice, he was 
limited by precedents, public opinion, custom, the inertia 
of minor officialdom, elaborate ceremonials, moral tenets, 
and legal codes. Theoretically, he and the mandarinate 
were regarded im loco parentis by the multitude, but ac- 
tually the central hierarchy seldom entered into the lives 
of the peasants so long as taxes were reasonable and there 
was a modicum of political peace. 

The magistrate, who corresponds roughly in function 
to the New England Justice of the Peace, was the only 
official who came in contact with the village elders, the 


1 Dr. Alfred Sze, Recemsirectios im China, November 27, 1934. 
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clan councils, the guild masters, the secret societies, and 
the local gentry in the administration of local affairs. But 
the magistrate intervened only when local units failed to 
function or fell out with one another, and in those cases, 
the magistrate acted only as an umpire between conflict- 
ing interests and suggested measures against external in- 
vasion or internal disorder. 

An intimate glimpse into Chinese political philosophy 
is afforded through the teachings of Confucius and 
Laotze, who believed that 

The holy man’s method of government is to empty the people’s minds 
and fill their stomachs; to weaken their desires and strengthen their 
bones. 

The welfare of the people is the true object of government. It must 
enrich the people and then educate them. 

The people hunger because their superiors consume too many taxes. 
. . . The people are difficult to govern because their superiors are too 
meddlesome. . . . The more restrictions and prohibitions there are in 
the Empire, the poorer grow the people. . . . The more mandates and 
laws are enacted, the more there will be thieves and robbers. 

To govern the State with learnedness is to spoil the State; to avoid 
the use of learnedness in government, that is the happiness of the State. 


The individualism of the Occident projected itself 
upon this Chinese background during the past century 
and weakened the ancient forms of social control and 
moral standards. The old Chinese farmer, with his peace- 
ful, primitive life and his glorious sense of humor, clung 
to his Confucian glorification of the agriculture and its 
accompanying scorn of the merchant and the soldier. He 
found his security in social groups and he nurtured a 
careful indifference to the science and administration of 
government. But his traditionalism cost him internal 
chaos and international inferiority. 

The impact from the West resulted in a sudden release 
from social restraints which led, on the one hand, to an 
exaggerated and unregulated individualism and, on the 
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other hand, to a guidance of the sense of group responsi- 
bility into new channels. The allegiance previously due 
to the family shifted to the government and its agencies. 
New forms of mass action emerged: schools, boycotts, 
corporations, assemblies, parliaments, and all the trap- 
pings of a national society. 

In modern China, a strange mixture of assertive indi- 
vidualism and tyrannical group action exists which con- 
stitutes an understandable transition from the old to the 
new order of things. The conflicts of transition account 
for many of China’s political, social, and economic dis- 
orders. Civil wars, banditry, the unorganized feudalism 
of military commanders who raised private armies to 
wage private wars and then ground the peasants with 
private taxes to pay for personal wars, nepotism and job- 
bery, the absence of a patriotic spirit and of a sense of 
solidarity extending beyond the family group have been 
the inescapable results of philosophic uncertainty. 

The Nationalist government of Chiang Kai-shek was 
the first responsible Chinese authority which endeavored 
to reserve to national political authorities the sole respon- 
sibility for group protection. The Nationalists attempted 
to drive home to the masses a concept of “patriotism,” a 
concept of the obligation of the individual! to sacrifice his 
rights and desires to the superior welfare of the nation- 
state. General Chiang has made tremendous strides in the 
accomplishment of his task and he, or his successors, will 
find the future road much easier because of the unwit- 
tingly consolidating effect of the Japanese invasion. 

In the political sphere, the present regime accepts as 
inevitable a transitory stage of political dictatorship. It 
makes no pretense at following democratic methods in its 
struggle to suppress internal revolution and to command 
international respect. The leaders have found it difficult 
to erase the stigma under which the military profession 
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has always labored in China, but they are convinced that 
they must accept the measures of national power in the 
Western world as the only path to equality and strength. 

The government also accepts the thesis that political 
power is predicated upon economic prosperity. There- 
fore it has exerted every reasonable effort to establish an 
adequate economic base for the reorganization and mod- 
ernization of the local, provincial, and central govern- 
ment. For the welfare of the peasants, it has encouraged 
improved methods of agriculture and it has imported 
experts who will exploit the system of rural co-opera- 
tives. Chiang has persuaded the League of Nations to 
send advisers on land reform, water conservation, seri- 
culture, hydrographic engineering, and highway con- 
struction. The government has planned a network of 
highways for the rapid interchange of commodities and 
the expedition of movements of troops. 

Airways have been pioneered, and under the govern- 
ment aegis international air routes now connect the sys- 
tems of China with those of Central Asia and the trans- 
Pacific. Industries have been built and financed with the 
dual purpose of self-sufficiency in time of war and ordi- 
nary economic prosperity in time of peace. Some railways 
already stretch their skinny fingers from Canton to Pe- 
king, from Shanghai to Tientsin, and from Haichow to 
Sianfu. Other “iron roads” will later link the border and 
the interior, from east to west, and from the frigid north 
to the semitropical south. 

In the spheres of political and economic modernization 
the government has assumed the initiative. It has not 
waited for individuals, for families, for guilds, for cham- 
bers of commerce, or for any other agencies. Its own 
planning commissions have taken the lead in moderni- 
zation, and in the serious work of reconstruction follow- 
ing the cessation of the present hostilities these commis- 
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sions will do for the whole country what they have done 
in the cities of Nanking and Shanghai, in Kiangsi, the 
Yangtze Valley, and the great Northwest. They may call 
upon Japanese and other foreign architects and financiers 
to lend their aid and advice, but they themselves will 
shoulder the responsibility for deliberate economic and 
social planning on a national scale. 

The popularity of the New Life Movement during the 
four unhampered years of its existence forecasts the pos- 
sibilities in the direction of social planning. The uni- 
versal acceptance of the Pai Hua vernacular as a means 
of literary expression, the growth of the public school 
system, the increased facilities of the press and the radio 
have multiplied the avenues by which the educated lead- 
ers can reach the masses. Through these channels the 
masters of policy can drive home and obtain co-opera- 
tion for the achievement of their social objectives. 

Chinese philosophy is rich in its teachings of the “Way 
of Life” and the West has little to add in the definitions 
of social standards. Social virtues are universal and the 
progress of the New Life Movement in China demon- 
strates to what extent the government there can inculcate 
these virtues in the lives of the masses. When the Chinese 
leaders show the direction to be traveled and define the 
ideals to be sought, the leaders have no insurmountable 
difficulty in enlisting the co-operation of underprivileged 
millions. 

Economic and social planning has had only the most 
meager of opportunities to disclose its possibilities in 
China, but it has evidenced an affinity with Chinese his- 
torical background which promises popular support for 
the continued feverish activity on the part of the Central 
Government in the interests of co-ordinated economic 


and social improvement of the lethargic, impoverished 
masses. 
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COMMUNITY 
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Perchance it is becoming an old story, but there is still 
a need for fresh information among rural young people 
if requests which continue to reach the Youth Section of 
the American Country Life Association can be taken as 
an index. These requests point to a growing interest in 
hobbies, program activities, and possible co-operating 
agencies or organizations in the home community. 

Looking forward a year ago, the Youth Section of the 
American Country Life Association took steps to bring 
together some of this desired and needed information. A 
one-page questionnaire was submitted through seventy or 
more collegiate and other rural life clubs to the indi- 
vidual members which composed them. Approximately 
2,000 were filled out, and they yielded facts and opinions 
which are pertinent for leaders among youth of college 
and high school ages. 

Who were the correspondents? To appreciate better 
the opinions given, it is significant to know that exactly 
one third of the young people who responded were males 
and two thirds were females. Three fifths of them lived 
or had lived at some time on farms, one fifth in the vil- 
lage, and the remainder in the city. Approximately 90 
per cent of the entire group had spent most of their lives 
in the locations where they were at the time of reporting. 
Proportionately more of the boys were farm residents, 64 
per cent compared to 59 per cent of the girls. About the 
same proportion of each were in villages and less were 
in cities, 16.6 per cent of the boys compared to 21.4 per 
cent of the girls. 
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Practically all of the young people were in school, pri- 
marily college, when giving the information, more than 
8 in 10 of the men, compared to 9 in 10 of the women. 
Fewer of the farm residents were in school, 86 per cent 
contrasted to 92 and 90 per cent of the village and city 
groups. 

By far the majority of the 1,800 (82 per cent) who 
reported an occupation for which they were training were 
preparing to teach. This included those looking toward 
vocational work in agriculture and home economics. 
When consideration is given to the groups of young 
people that responded, it would be expected that the ma- 
jority would be making this preparation since most of 
them were rural young people in teacher-training insti- 
tutions. Approximately 7 per cent named farming as the 
end sought in training, | per cent stenographic and minis- 
terial work, and less than 1 per cent business, nursing, 
medicine or dentistry, engineering, journalism, social 
work, science, law, and salesmanship. These percentages 
would not be representative of youth as a whole since 
only those students interested in rural life clubs were 
contacted. 

What hobbies had the young people? It is of interest 
to note the hobbies and spare time activities reported by 
the informants, 2.7 per person on an average. The num- 
ber is higher for those who live in the village and city, 
3.0 for village, 2.9 for city, and 2.5 for farm residents; 
and it is higher for girls than for boys, without regard 
to residence. 

Sports head the list of hobbies, and they comprise al- 
most two fifths of the total as shown in Table I. The arts, 
such as reading and writing, are next in importance with 
more than three tenths. These are followed by handi- 
crafts, social functions, collecting, and group interests. 
With respect to place of residence, it is significant that 
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village young people are more concerned with handi- 
crafts and less with the arts and social functions than are 
farmers; city persons are more interested in sports and 
group activities than either farmers or villagers. Girls 
are less interested than boys in sports, but are more inter- 
ested in arts, handicrafts, social functions, and collecting. 

W hat are the needs in the home community? Almost 
6,000 answers indicating needs in the home community 
were named by the young people. The items referred to 
more than “57 varieties” ranging from employment, hob- 
bies, recreation, organizations, educational advantages, 
religious opportunities, health facilities, and social life to 
improved standards of living. In all, they represent three 
suggestions per person, and for convenience are grouped 
under use of leisure, education, standards of living, em- 
ployment and vocations, church and other religious pro- 
grams, and health and social welfare. 

The wise use of leisure including recreational pro- 
grams, activities, and facilities is of significance to the 
local community, since more than 3 in 5 of the needs 
named refer to it (Table II). Educational phases, in- 
cluding schools, are next in importance, followed closely 
by standard of living aspects, and less closely by employ- 
ment or vocational interests and church or other religious 
programs. Village residents are more concerned about the 
uses of leisure than either the farm or city group, and 
less concerned about standards of living, church pro- 
grams, and health or social welfare. Girls refer to the 
use of leisure need more frequently than do boys and less 
frequently to educational, standard of living, and all 
other aspects as grouped for tabulation. 

What groups can help with the community program? 
Social clubs or organizations were most frequently named 
among the different local groups which have or could 
have a part in carrying out an effective program (Table 
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III). These include 4-H, Scouts, Community Club, 
Grange, Farm Bureau, Youth associations, F.F.A. Club 
leaders, and even C.C.C. camps. Educational institutions 
and agencies, including mothers’ clubs, evening or part- 
time classes, and drama leagues are almost as significant. 
Church societies and their affiliated associations are im- 
portant, and civic clubs, recreational groups, govern- 
mental agencies, health interests, and vocational interests 
hold minor places in the total listing. Village and city 
residents named clubs, civic organization, or service 
groups oftener than did the farmers, otherwise the per- 
centages for the several classifications are not widely dif- 
ferent. Girls named educational and church institutions 
and societies slightly more frequently than did boys. 

W hat activities should be included in the community 
program? Almost 3 activities per informant were sug- 
gested for inclusion in an effective program for improve- 
ment of the home community. The average number was 
a little higher for farm residents than for village and 
city, and also for boys than for girls. 

When classified according to the principal kinds, ac- 
tivities in the field of recreation are slightly more signifi- 
cant than any other group since they constitute 26.2 per 
cent of the total. Other leisure activities, such as handi- 
crafts, home talent plays, reading, music, and tours, are 
almost as outstanding. Educational affairs are also impor- 
tant, more than | in 5 falling in this classification; organi- 
zations are half as prominent as these, and church 
Programs, standard of living aspects, health considera- 
tions, employment, and government are least significant, 
with less than 5 per cent of the total suggestions in each. 

Farm young people are less concerned than those in 
villages and cities about having recreational activities in 
the community program; they are more interested in 
having other leisure activities, organizational interests, 
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and vocational aid. Boys appear less concerned than girls 
to see recreational and other leisure activities and health 
considerations in the program, but more concerned for 
the inclusion of educational, church or religious, standard 
of living, and vocational aspects. 

Why are informal educational opportunities regarded 
adequate or inadequate? Approximately 3 in 10 of the 
young people think informal educational facilities in the 
home community are adequate. It is significant that the 
proportion regarding them so is higher for city than 
either farm or village residents. Those who answered 
“ves” to this question gave an average of 1.7 reasons, be- 
ing higher for the farm than either the village or city 
group. It was practically the same for male and female 
correspondents. 

Classified broadly, the reasons show more than 3 in 10 
referring to school facilities and curricula. Next in im- 
portance are clubs and organizations, 1 in 6; needs in 
community filled, and personal and other advantages, 
each more than | in 10. Church, radio, continuing educa- 
tional facilities, efficient use of existing agencies, library 
facilities, and cultural aspects, all in minor proportions, 
complete the list of reasons given for adequacy. Farm 
residents referred more frequently than either village or 
city to clubs and organizations and personal or other ad- 
vantages, but less frequently to school and library facili- 
ties and cultural aspects. 

The 2,150 reasons given by almost 1,250 of the young 
people why informal educational advantages were re- 
garded inadequate are fairly well distributed among 
school facilities and curricula, clubs and organizations, 
needs of community not filled, and personal and other 
advantages not met, each group taking between | in 6 or 
in 5 of them. The balance of reasons stated is distributed 
irregularly among the other groups, including church, ra- 
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dio and movies, continuing educational and library facili- 
ties, cultural aspects, and existing agencies not well used. 

Why are standards of living adequate or inadequate? 
The question “Do you regard the prevailing standard of 
living in your home community adequate?” was answered 
in the affirmative by 2 in 3 of the young people. The per- 
centage who regard it so was slightly higher for village 
and city than for farm dwellers, and also for girls than 
for boys. 

Approximately one third of the reasons pertain to 
food, shelter, clothing, and other necessities of life; al- 
most one fifth are concerned with educational facilities 
and accomplishments; one sixth with family co-opera- 
tion and relationships; one seventh with modern conven- 
iences in the home; less than one tenth with communica- 
tion; more than one twentieth with income and its use; 
and a very few with health conditions. Relatively more 
of the urban residents, compared to village and farm, 
referred to necessities of life and family co-operatiofi as 
reasons, and fewer mentioned modern conveniences and 
communication facilities. 

The largest number of reasons for inadequacy of the 
standard of living, from those who regarded it so, refer 
to lack of modern conveniences in the home, more than 
one fifth of the total. Next in importance in sparsity of 
educational opportunities, followed by necessities of life, 
family co-operation, income, communication, and health 
conditions, in the order named. Noticeably more of the 
farm young people mentioned lack of modern conven- 
iences in the home, and less named communication, 
family co-operation, and income. Fewer references were 
made by the boys to lack of educational opportunities 
and health conditions compared to the girls, and more 
references were made to family co-operation and limited 
income. 
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What contributions are young people making to rural 
communities? Although the results of the survey may 
not be “proof positive” in all respects, they indicate 
clearly that youth can be encouraged to consider needs 
in the home community. Of course, the informants 
reached through the canvass represent above-average 
young people. Many of them are leaders among different 
college groups and perhaps even more have been out- 
standing at home in 4-H, F.F.A., Junior Grange, church 
society, drama group, or community club programs At 
any rate, due largely to their participation in home com- 
munity and college activities they can think clearly on 
the newer needs and possibilities confronting rural peo- 
ple and see the different groups which can have a part 
in attaining them. In their college experience these young 
people are extending their preparation for more effective 
local leadership. Through their different groups they are 
working hand in hand, with thought as well as activity 
going into their programs, for the improvement of rural 
life generally. 
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Rural social work has received rather widespread 
attention on only two occasions in the history of the 
United States. In both instances it took a national emer- 
gency to arouse this interest. The first of these periods 
developed as a result of the work of the American Red 
Cross in rural counties during the War and post-War 
periods ;* the second as a result of the experiences of the 
past depression and the establishment of public social 
work organizations in over 3,000 counties by federal and 
state agencies, which resulted in “.. . the greatest de- 
velopment of rural social work that the country has ever 
seen.” 

In view of these recent developments of social work in 
rural areas, on a somewhat nation-wide and more or less 
permanent basis, an analysis and evaluation of the prob- 
lem of providing training facilities for rural social 
workers would seem to be rather timely. In making such 
an analysis and evaluation, three major questions immedi- 
ately come to mind. They are: (1) Is rural social work 
a specialized function or process that can be carried on 
most effectively by social workers who have had special 
training for work in rural communities? (2) If so, where 
can such specialized training be most adequately pro- 
vided? (3) What should be the nature of such a special 
program of training? 

Need for specialized training. The literature of the 
early post-War period, and of recent years, clearly indi- 

1 J. H. Kolb and E. de S. Brunner, 4 Study of Rural Society (New York: 
Houghton Miffiin Company, 1935), p. 559. 


2 Josephine C. Brown, “Rural Social Work,” Social Work Year Book (New 
York: Russell Sage Foundation, 1935), p. 429. 
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cates a rather general agreement among many authorities 
that the actual process of applying the principles and 
techniques of social work to a specific problem is the 
same in rural as in urban communities.* A general agree- 
ment also seems to exist to the effect that the personal 
qualifications needed for social work are the same in the 
two areas.* On the basis of these conclusions, too many 
leaders have assumed that urban trained social workers 
are capable of analyzing and understanding rural prob- 
lems without any form of specialized training, and can 
therefore practice their profession in rural and urban 
areas equally well. I find it impossible to accept this 
point of view. 

My stand seems to be strengthened by a rather general 
agreement, among students of both sociology and social 
work, that institutions, forms of organization, and atti- 
tudes of people in rural and urban areas are fundamen- 
tally different. As one leading authority has said, 

















Social workers may be conscious of the difference in social relations 
: in the large and small community but for lack of adequate knowledge 
. and philosophy about them may sometimes be timid and clumsy in their 
approach.® 







Prior to the experiences of the past depression, the 
need for specialized training facilities for rural social 
workers had been recognized by a few students of the 
problem.® However, the experiences in federal and state 
emergency agencies, and more recently in state depart- 
ments of public welfare, have more definitely demon- 












3E. L. Morgan, “Field Practice in Education for Rural Social Work,” Pro- 
ceedings of the National Conference of Social Work (Chicago: The University 
of Chicago Press, 1927), p. 593. 


* Wilma van Dusseldorp, “The Development of Social Agencies in Rural 
Communities,” The Family, 14:20, March, 1933. 

5 Gertrude Vaile, “The Contribution of Rural Sociology to Family Social 
Work,” The Family, 14: 106, June, 1933. 


6 Howard W. Odum, An gtr to Public Welfare and Social Work 
(Chapel Hill: The University of North Carolina Press, 1926), p. 16. 
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strated the need for this specialized training. One leader 
in this field sounded the keynote when he concluded that 
“the pattern of accepted social practice, developed as it 
has been under urban conditions, does not fit the rural 
scene.” 

Recognition should be given to the necessity of pro- 
viding a specialized type of training, designed to give the 
rural social worker a thorough understanding of the en- 
vironment in which he is to work, at the same time that he 
is acquiring the fundamental principles, processes, and 
techniques of social work.* This understanding cannot be 
obtained without a specialized program of training.° 

Need for graduate schools of rural social work. All 
recognized schools of social work are agreed that super- 
vised field work is an essential and vital part of the stu- 
dent training program. There also seems to be a general 
agreement that the student should do his field work in 
the type of agency in which he hopes to secure employ- 
ment, and with the type of cultural group with which he 
later plans to be working. In almost the same breath it 
has been generally assumed that a specialized training 
program for rural workers could be developed in an 
urban area, where the social agencies are highly special- 
ized and peculiarly adapted to the needs of an urban 
environment. 

It is rather presumptuous to suppose that a student 
trained in an urban environment, with its specialized 
social agencies, will learn to recognize and make use of 


7 Herman M. Pekarsky, “Rural Training for Rural Workers,” Survey, 72: 
104-5, April, 1936. 


8 James H. Tufts, Education and Training for Social Work (New York: 
Russell Sage Foundation, 1923), pp. 122-30. 


® For a further discussion of this point see J. F. Steiner, Education for Social 
Work (Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 1921), pp. 86-96; also L. 
Cairns, “Experiment in Training for Rural Social Work,” The Family, 16: 11+ 
17, June, 1935, and E. C. Lindeman, “Organization of Rural Social Forces,” 
Proceedings of the National Conference of Social Work (Chicago: The Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1921), pp. 12-21. 
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the different types of social forces and resources avail- 
able in a rural area. Such an understanding can be at- 
tained only if the student has a knowledge of the values, 
objectives, ideals, and attitudes of the peorte in the area 
in which he is to work. How often a social work pro- 
gram in a rural community has met with violent opposi- 
tion because the worker, trained in an urban environment, 
has lacked this knowledge and understanding! Admini- 
strators, case work supervisors, and group work leaders, 
in both public and private agencies in rural areas, have 
borne adequate testimony to this fact.*® 

If the present demand for well-trained rural social 
workers is to be met with a corps of graduates who fully 
understand their task and are capable of utilizing the 
resources of rural areas in developing rural social work 
on a professional plane, graduate schools of rural social 
work need to be developed in typically rural communities. 

In view of the position of leadership that our land- 
grant colleges have held for several decades in studying 
the problems of rural areas and promoting constructive 
programs of treatment for these problems, it would 
appear that they are in an excellent position to develop 
such graduate schools of rural social work. This would 
seem to be true for three reasons: (1) These colleges 
have made a detailed study of all phases of rural life and 
have a complete understanding of the problems involved 
and of the social forces and resources that may be used in 
dealing: with these problems. In this connection we need 
but mention the research and community service work 
that has been done by the rural sociologists, the home 
economist, the farm management expert, and the agri- 
_ 10The writer secured the information upon which this conclusion is based 
in hundreds of contacts made with community leaders in rural areas: while 
doing survey work for the United States Department of Agriculture, while 
assisting in making a survey of welfare resources in the State of Washington 


for the State Planning Council, and while serving as State Director of Intake 
and Certification for the Works Progress Administration in Washington. 
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cultural extension divisions and experiment stations. 
(2) These colleges already have elaborate administrative 
setups that reach into every county and community. These 
could well be utilized in developing such graduate school 
programs.** (3) The people of rural areas, because of 
these specialized types of services that have been pro- 
vided by land-grant colleges in the past, have learned to 
look to them for leadership. 

It would seem little short of tragic if we should now 
fail to take advantage of the opportunity of providing 
leadership in this field of social work through the estab- 
lishment of graduate schools of rural social work in our 
land-grant colleges. By experience and organization, 
these institutions are well qualified to meet the challenge 
of this new field. 

Content of rural training programs. The training pro- 
grams of graduate schools of rural social work should be 
of a threefold nature. In the first place, there should be 
courses in the principles, methods, and techniques of 
rural social work, designed to give the worker a technical 
background and a professional approach to his work. In 
this group there should be courses dealing specifically 
with principles of case work, group work, and social or- 
ganization and administration; courses dealing with the 
technique of the interview, the legal aspects of rural social 
work, and the provisions of local, state, and federal legis- 
lation for rural social work programs; and courses deal- 
ing with the methodology of applying these principles 
and techniques under the provisions of the present forms 
of organization. 

In the second place, a series of service or supplementary 

11 Here I refer to the work of the county agricultural agent, the home 
demonstration agent, the extension services of the rural sociologist, and the other 
services of the extension and experiment station divisions. Each could play 
a vital part in the development of a well-rounded program of training for 


rural social workers and the services of each division, well known to the worker 
by virtue of his training, could be utilized daily in coping with rural problems. 
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courses in rural sociology, home economics, farm manage- 
ment, and related subjects should be required. These 
should be designed to give the student a thorough under- 
standing of rural areas, and to acquaint him with the 
potential contributions of the home demonstration agent, 
the rural extension agent, and similar public services 
available in most rural counties. 

In the third place, there should be supervised field 
work in a rural area, where the student may apply his 
theoretical principles and techniques to actual problems, 
under conditions similar to those in which he will find 
himself when he has finished his course of training. 

Some objection has been raised to a program of super- 
vised field work in rural areas because of the supposed 
absence of a variety of problems, and because of a lack 
of specialized and representative agencies with which the 
student may work. In answer to the first objection, one 
authority has said, “It is clear that the rural field fur- 
nishes all sorts of problems which have as much educa- 
tional value as do those found in the city.”’* This point 
of view is further substantiated by the fact that several 
urban schools of social work have set up field training 
centers in rural areas.** These centers were developed as 
a result of the recognition that students should be trained 
in an environment similar to that in which they would 
later work. Training with specialized agencies will have 
slight value if these agencies and their services are not 
available in the community in which the student is to 
work. 

By means of a well-organized program of rural field 
work, graduate schools of rural social work could provide 
first-hand experience for prospective rural social workers 


12 Tesse F. Steiner, Education for Social Work (Chicago: The University of 
Chicago Press, 1921), p. 96. 


13 An example of this arrangement may be found in the Graduate School of 
Social Work at the University of Minnesota. 
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and at the same time assume a role of leadership in ex- 
perimenting with various types of rural agencies, in an 
attempt to determine what forms of organization and ad- 
ministration best fit the needs of the rural area. In this 
manner, graduate schools of rural social work could 
assume the role of leadership in developing social service 
agencies and resources that are typically suited to rural 
needs, just as the urban graduate schools of social work 
have assumed such a position of leadership in the large 
Cities. 

Such a development would in no way duplicate the ex- 
cellent work now being done by urban schools of social 
work, but would merely fill a need that is recognized by 
many leaders, in both rural and urban social work, for 
special training facilities for rural social workers. Well 
manned and well planned, rural training centers would 
do much toward establishing rural social work on a pro- 
fessional basis. If they are not developed now, while the 
interest in the problem is at a high level, we may have to 
wait for another national emergency before we can hope 
to achieve such an objective. 
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TEACHING SOCIOLOGY AND 
STUDENT ATTITUDES 


SELDEN C. MENEFEE 
University of Washington 


Introduction. Opinion is divided as to the effect of 
classroom work in the social sciences upon the attitudes of 
college students. The hardened cynics say that the pos- 
sibility of influencing more than one or two students in 
the average class is almost nil. Youthful optimists believe 
that they can inculcate a love of truth, knowledge, and 
scientific method in their students. A number of experi- 
ments attempting to measure attitude changes resulting 
from various courses of study have recently been made. 
Three studies made in high schools showed little or no 
change: Longstreet’ concluded that little support can be 
found for the theory that values in the form of attitudes 
remain to justify social science courses; Kroll? said that 
the conservative or radical views of the teacher had little 
or no effect upon his students; and Lichtenstein® found 
that a year of stressing the attitude of “scientific open- 
mindedness” had little effect other than to reduce super- 
stitions somewhat. Young,‘ experimenting on college 
classes in race problems, found that the students’ early 
training predominated over the ideas presented in the 
course so completely that the rank order in which two 
classes placed 24 racial and national groups, at the begin- 
ning of each quarter, correlated .98 and .96 with the rank 
order at the end. 


1R. J. Longstreet, “An Experiment with the Thurstone Attitude Scales,” 
School Review, 42: 202-8, 1935. 

2A. Kroll, “The Teacher’s Influence upon the Social Attitude of Boys in 
the Twelfth Grade,” Journal of Educational Psychology, 25: 274-80, 1934. 

8A. Lichtenstein, “Can Attitudes Be Taught?” Johns Hopkins University 
Studies in Education, No. 21, pp. 89-125, 1934. 

*D. Young, “Some Effects of a Course in Race Problems on the Race Preju- 


dice of 450 ” . . 
235-42, nee, Journal of Abnormal and Social Psychology, 22: 
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On the other hand, positive results are indicated in cer- 
tain experiments using college students as subjects. Boldt 
and Stroud,” using the Harper scale of conservatism-lib- 
eralism-radicalism, found that college courses in general 
seem to produce more liberal attitudes. Salner and Rem- 
mers,° using the same scale, found a definite rise in “liber- 
ality” at the end of a sociology course. Kornhauser,’ test- 
ed economics students before and after a course and found 
that the changes produced by the course were: fewer un- 
certain responses, increased liberalism, fewer extreme re- 
sponses, and a greater liking for scientific provedure. Tel- 
ford*® found that attitudes of students toward the punish- 
ment of criminals changed in the direction of greater 
leniency after courses in criminology, sociology, educa- 
tional psychology, and general psychology, in decreasing 
order of effectiveness. Gerberich and Jamison® tested 
their introductory sociology students on various contro- 
versial items, finding a very significant change in the di- 
rection of radicalism in all fields except race (at the Uni- 
versity of Arkansas) and industry. 

That the results of such experiments are not in agree- 
ment is not surprising, since the materials covered, the 
types of instruction given, and the tests used varied in 
each case. Most of the experiments used test material of a 
rather general nature, not directly connected with the sub- 
ject matter of the course. The writer therefore deter- 
mined to compose a scale of statements, on matters of 
opinion and fact, which would at least be definitely 


5 W. J. Boldt and J. B. Stroud, “Changes in the Attitudes of College Stu- 
dents,” Journal of Educational Psychology, 25: 611-19, 1934. 

6 E. Salner and H. H. Remmers, “Affective Selectivity and Liberalizing 
Influence of College Courses,” Journal of Applied Psychology, 14: 349-54, 1933. 

7 A. W. Kornhauser, “Changes in the Information and Attitudes of Students 
in an Economics Course,” Journal of Educational Research, 22: 288-98, 1930. 

8C. W. Telford, “An Experimental Study of Some Factors Influencing the 
Social Attitudes of College Students,” Journal of Social Psychology, 5 :421-23, 1934. 

9J. R. Gerberich and A. W. Jamison, “Measurement of Attitude Changes 
during an Introductory Course in College Sociology,” Journal of Educational 
Sociology, 8: 116-24, 1934. 
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touched on during the course, and to give this scale to his 
introductory classes at the beginning and end of the au- 
tumn quarter, 1936. The result was a list of 50 statements, 
some of which were true and others false. 

Method used. To eliminate self-consciousness and to 
stimulate frankness as far as possible, the students were 
not required to put their names upon the questionnaires, 
but merely their year in school. They were told that it 
was part of an experiment being conducted by a graduate 
student in the department. The directions read as follows: 
“Consider each statement carefully. If, on the whole, you 
do not agree with it, cross out the number in the margin. 
If you do agree, Jet the number of the statement remain 
as it is.” 

The questionnaire was given to all three of the writer’s 
classes for the first time early in October, during the 
first week of school, and again late in December, during 
the last week of the quarter. Eleven weeks elapsed be- 
tween the first and second occasions. On the second occa- 
sion the students were told that the questionnaire was one 
similar to the first one they had taken, and was being used 
by the same graduate student. In the first case, 101 stu- 
dents took the questionnaire, and in the second, 103. The 
two groups were virtually identical, with not more than 
five persons taking one questionnaire but not the other. 
But this error is small, never running over five per cent, 
and probably much less than that on the average. 

The basis for validating the questionnaire was the com- 
parison of the stencil of true and false items worked out 
by the writer with similar lists filled out by nine other 
persons in the sociology department, all of them instruc- 
tors in the survey course or graduate students. On several 
of the statements, a serious difference of opinion was ex- 
Pressed by one or more of the judges; these questions were 
cut out. Also, one item that showed 100 per cent agree- 
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ment with the judges both in the first and in the second 
questionnaire, with changes of opinion therefore possible 
in one direction only, was thrown out as a poor question. 
This left 40 iterns that were approved by ten competent 
judges. The results on the individual items are shown in 
Table I. They are presented in detail because each state- 
ment is in a sense a test by itself, and the averages mean 
little without a knowledge of the questions themselves. 
The letters (T) and (F) were of course not in the origi- 
nal questionnaire; they represent the unanimous consen- 
sus of opinion among the ten sociologists as to whether 
the statements were true or false. 

The statistical method used was the simplest possible; 
no complex method was justified by the roughness of the 
data. The first two columns show the percentage of stu- 
dents, in the first and second questionnaires respectively, 
who agreed with the stencil of the judges. The third col- 
umn shows the percentage of all students, made up of 
those who changed their views (in every case toward 
greater agreement with the judges) during the eleven 
weeks’ period; and the fourth column, labeled Index of 
Change, is the quotient resulting from the division of the 
gross change in opinion by the amount of change that 
would have been possible in that direction. At the end of 
the list are the averages, which indicate the net effect of a 
quarter’s instruction on the attitudes of the students. It 
will be seen that, on the average statement, 65.3 per cent 
agreed with the judges during the first week of school, 
while 79.3 per cent agreed during the final week. During 
the quarter 14 per cent changed their views; this 14 per 
cent, however, constituted 40.3 per cent of the group who 
might possibly have changed their minds on the average 
item toward agreeing with the judges. 

The generalization that stands out from these results 
is that the reactions of college students on questions of fact 
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TABLE I 
SUMMARY OF OPINION QUESTIONNAIRE 





Percentage of 
Agreement, Ist Q. 





Percentage of 
S Agreement, 2nd Q: 


“I 
ND 


. Greed for money is instinctive. (F) 
2. The fact that every nation thinks it- 
self superior to every other one casts 
grave doubt upon America’s claim 
that it is more advanced than other 
countries. (T) 
If old customs cannot be broken by 
legal methods, revolution may be 
necessary for social progress. (T) .... 
. Conservatism is desirable because it 
preserves things as they are. (F) .... 
. The Constitution as interpreted by 
the Supreme Court is not up-to-date 
enough to meet our needs today. (T) 
. Our economic system must be dras- 
tically changed if it is to catch up 
with the age of machinery and elec- 
tricity. (T) 
- Climate determines almost entirely 
(F) our native civilization is like. 
. Newspaper cartoons are valuable as 
a means of stimulating us to genuine 
thinking. (F) 
. Modern civilization satisfies the basic 
needs, physical and psychological, of 
most people. (F) 
. New styles in clothing and automo- 
biles are popular because they are 
beautiful, and not chiefly because 
they impress other people. (F) 
- The tendency to commit crimes is 
inherited. (F) 
- Capital punishment is unscientific 
and should be abolished. (T) 
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tem under which we live rather than 
merely the attitudes of men. (T).... 
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13. Since the League of Nations is the 
international organization that works 
most actively to prevent war, the 
United States should join it. (T) 41 47 6 10.2 
14. The way to solve unemployment is 
to put the jobless on small farms 
where they can raise their own liv- 
ing. (F) 79 87 8 38.1 
15. There will probably always be lynch- 
ings because by nature we have vio- 
lent emotions that cannot always be 
controlled. (F) 59 71 12 28.8 
16. The white race is by nature superior 
to the Negro race. (F) ................-... 60 83 23 57.5 
17. The white race is on the whole su- 
perior to all other races. (F) -........... 65 80 15 42.9 
18. Segregation of foreigners and non- 
whites in our cities is the best thing 
for everybody concerned. (F) ........ 66 76 10 29.3 
19. The modern city provides adequate 
medical care for most of its citizens. 
(F) 51 78 27 55.1 
20. Our state and county governments 
would be more efficient if they were 
on a regional basis instead of being 
based on straight-line boundaries 
drawn many years ago. (T) .......... la ees @ 78.6 
21. The greed for new resources and 
foreign markets is the chief cause of 
modern warfare. (T) 85 95 10 66.7 
22. War is inevitable because man is an 
animal with the fighting instinct. (F) $81 95 14 73.7 
23. War is caused by the economic sys- 
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24. War would be a thing of the past if 
every nation adopted a socialistic sys- 
tem. (T) 17 27 10 12.0 
25. Social classes exist not only in Eu- 
rope, but also in the American sys- 
tem of democracy. (T) ......-...0--0-0-.- 94 98 4 66.7 
26. The majority of Americans in good 
times earn enough to support their 
families in comfort. (F) ...............- > 63 38 50.7 
27. Wages have been rising, proportion- 
ally, as much as large incomes since 
the war. (F) 79 = 95 16 76.2 
28. Strikes usually occur because of poor 
working conditions and wages rather 
than because of outside agitators.(T) 59 92 33 80.5 
29. Strikes should be done away with be- 
cause of the loss to the general 
public. (F) 50 60 10 20.0 
30. The labor unions are to be blamed 
for practically all of the violence 
which occurs in labor disputes. (F) 75 77 2 8.0 
31. Professional people have no business 
belonging to unions because their 
work puts them on a different level 
from the wage-earner. (F) ............ 62 74 12 31.6 
32. The state has usually been fair and 
unbiased toward labor disputes be- 
tween employers and employees. (F) 47 84 37 69.8 
33. We do not actually have “freedom 
of the press” because of the pressure 
exerted on the newspapers by their 
owners and advertisers. (T) ................ 95 96 1 20.0 
34. Free speech and civil rights require 
constant defense to keep them from 
being destroyed by reactionary in- 
terests. (T) 90 93 3 30.0 
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TABLE I (Continued) 





Percentage of 
Agreement, Ist 
Percentage of 
Agreement, 2nd Q: 


Change, 
Gross 
Percentage 





Fascism is the use of force by capi- 
talism to maintain itself in power. (‘T ) 
Socialism is impractical because men 
will always be more liable to graft 
under public ownership than under 
private ownership. (F) 


It would be more desirable to live in 
Soviet Russia than in Nazi Germany 
today. (T) 
Our institutions change too slowly to 
fit the increasing tempo of modern 
civilization. (T) 
The academic freedom of teachers 
and students to discuss controversial 
issues is threatened in America to- 


day. (T) 75 83 32.0 
The church has been a resister rather 


than a leader of movements for so- 
cial change in its past history. (T) 64 89 25 69.4 


AVERAGES 65.3 79.3 140 40.3 
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and opinion do change considerably during one quarter 
of instruction. The consistency of this reaction is seen in 
the fact that on every valid question the change was a 
positive one, that is, toward greater agreement with the 
standard agreed on by the experimenter and the other 
judges. On 18 out of the 40 questions, more than half of 
the subjects who had disagreed with the judges changed 
their minds before the end of the quarter. These questions 
were on topics which were discussed rather fully by in- 
structor and students, namely, social classes, 3 items; 
labor, 2; war, 2; Fascism, 2; institutions, 3 (including 
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items on the Supreme Court, the church, and institutions 
in general) ; and regions, medical care, race prejudice, 
ethnocentrism, conservatism, and emulation, | each. 

On the other hand, those topics to which the reference 
was more fleeting and equivocal generally showed the 
smallest of change. They included climate and culture, 
newspaper cartoons, inheritance of criminal tendencies, 
the League of Nations, socialism as a means of preventing 
war, and violence in labor disputes. Less than 15 per cent 
was the index of positive change shown on these questions. 
However, it must be admitted that, on the basis of the 
stress on material, the instructor could not have predicted 
accurately in advance which topics would show the great- 
est or smallest amount of change. 

The topics which showed the greatest absolute amount 
of change seem to be questions of fact, upon which figures 
in black and white were presented to the classes. The 
highest question in this respect was number 26, upon 
which 38 per cent of all students changed their opinions 
regarding the American standard of living. Evidence 
from the Bureau of Labor Statistics had shown them that 
in 1929 nearly half of the families in the United States 
had incomes under $1,000, and over three fourths under 
$2,000. Next highest was number 22, regarding which 
statistics were presented to show the uses to which the 
National Guard had been put in recent years. Question 
number 28 on the causes of strikes was covered by class 
discussion and analysis of recent strike situations. The 
question of the Supreme Court, being a current topic, 
was discussed several times, under such topics as cultural 
lag, minimum wages, and institutions. On all these ques- 
tions, 30 per cent or more of all students or about one 
third of the whole group changed their views toward 
agreement with the judges. 

Classification of selected questions under topical head- 
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ings brought out sharp differences in amount of change. 
Table II gives the averages before and after the course 
and the amount of change in each of eight major cate- 
gories, proceeding in rank order from the greatest to the 
least amount of change. 

Of special interest is the fact that responses which were 













TABLE II 
CHANGES IN ATTITUDES BY TYPES OF QUESTIONS 


Percentage Percentage 
of 0 











Change, Index 
Agreement Agreement Gross of 
Ist Q. 2nd Q. Percentage Change 












































1. Conservatism-Radicalism ........ 71 86 15 51.8 
(Questions 3, 4, 5, 38) 

2. Economics 66 84 18 50.3 
(Questions 6, 14, 26, 27) 

3. Socialism and Fascism .............. 59 79 20 48.8 
(Questions 35, 36, 37) 

4. Race and Ethnocentrism ........ 2 ge 79 18 46.2 
(Questions 2, 16, 17, 18) 

5. Labor 59 77 18 43.9 
(Questions 28, 29, 30, 31, 32) 

6. Civil Rights 87 91 4 30.8 
(Questions 33, 34, 39) 

7. War and Peace 59 70 11 26.8 
(Questions 13, 21, 22, 23, 24) 

8. Heredity and Instincts ..........0 72 79 7 25.0 





(Questions 1, 11, 15) 











closely tied up with emotions and prejudices, such as con- 
servatism in general, antisocialist and antilabor sentiment, 
and race prejudice, changed drastically when full discus- 
sion was allowed. It should be pointed out that the in- 
structor merely presented facts; there was no attempt to 
indoctrinate the students. On questions such as those on 
labor, he allowed the diverse viewpoints in the class full 
sway, acting as referee rather than pedant. Familiarity 
with facts, rather than special appeals, accounts for the 
changes that did occur. 
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When the total group is divided in three parts, fresh- 
men, sophomores, and upper classmen, few differences in 


the reactions of these groups are apparent, as shown in 
Table ITI. 


TABLE III 


INITIAL AGREEMENT AND AMOUNT OF CHANGE ON ALL QUESTIONS, 
AS RELATED TO STATUS IN UNIVERSITY 





P. P 

“ae — Cte ae 
Agreement Agreement Gross of 

Ist Q. 2nd Q. Percentage Change 

61.4 78.3 16.8 47.5 

66.9 79.3 12.7 38.9 

Upper Classmen....... 71.1 81.8 12.5 47.7 








There is a slight progressive tendency toward agree- 
ment with the sociologist’s point of view with advancing 
status in school. The standard set by the judges clearly 
represents a liberal point of view; therefore it seems that 
college work in general is conducive to a liberal attitude 
on social questions. 

The amount of gross change in the freshman group 
was slightly larger than in the other classes, as might be 
expected, since the freshmen had the most room for 
change toward greater agreement. The index of change 
shows that the sophomores were the group least affected 
by the quarter’s work. On most individual questions, a 
correlation is apparent upon inspection, but since the 
groups were small (there were only 20 upper classmen) 
the consistency is low on many items. 

Summary and criticism. The results of this experiment 
showed fairly large and consistent change in student atti- 
tudes during one quarter of sociology. Certain limitations 
should be kept in mind, however. This particular experi- 
ment was weak in two respects: the groups which took 
the test before and after were not exactly identical; and 
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the type of question used was crude. A scale allowing for 
at least three responses—yes, no, and undecided—would 
have been better than the true-false alternative. 

There are other criticisms which apply to this study, 
as well as to all experiments of this type. First is the dan- 
ger of a “test psychology” produced by the paper-and- 
pencil situation in the classroom. This may cause the sub- 
ject to answer as he thinks the instructor expects him to, 
although this danger was lessened in the present study 
by giving careful instructions and by not requiring the 
names of the students on the papers. 

Secondly, any such conclusions as are reached here are 
a function of the particular situation represented, and in 
no sense can generalizations be drawn from them. Finally, 
if such conclusions as those tentatively reached above were 
to mean anything, they should be verified by giving the 
sane test to the same students two or ten years hence. They 
should also be correlated with the actual behavior of the 


subjects, not merely with other paper-and-pencil tests. If 
the results were still positive, then sociology would have 
been proved to be of real practical value. Meanwhile, the 
fact that student attitudes are changeable to a considerable 
degree signfies that teaching may be somewhat useful, 
rather than entirely futile. 





WOMEN’S FINANCIAL RESPONSIBILITY 
TOWARD MAINTENANCE OF OTHERS 


MINNIE L. STECKEL 


Personnel Director 
Alabama College, Montevallo, Alabama 


There was a strong feeling during the depression that 
gainfully employed women should be discharged and 
their work given to men with families to support. This 
prejudice was against all working women, but it was 
directed especially toward the employed married women 
on the assumption that their husbands provided for them, 
and against the younger employed women on the basis 
that they worked for “pin money” to purchase luxuries 
which their families could not afford to give them. This 
attitude even affected federal relief measures. There were 
at first no provisions made for unemployed women. 

Prejudices against women working when work is scarce 
arise because of lack of understanding of the following 
general economic principle which applies to employees: 
merit of the person for work regardless of sex is judged 
on ability and training to render most efficiently the spe- 
cial services demanded. These prejudices are also due to 
a lack of comprehension of the fact that women in the 
home today do not contribute to the maintenance of the 
family in the same manner as did the homemakers in 
the economic order. In time of financial distress today, 
women, in order to make any significant financial contri- 
bution to the home, must seek employment in offices, 
stores, and factories. Many people fai! to see that during 
times of depression women need gainful employment even 
more than in normal times in order to support themselves 
and those dependent upon them. 
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In an effort to clarify this point of view, a questionnaire 
was sent to a group of business and professional women 
in the state to secure information with reference to the 
number of dependents to whose support they contributed 
wholly or in part over the period of years from 1929 to 
1936, and to determine what relationship the dependents 
bore to them. 

A total of 586 women from twenty-five different Ala- 
bama cities contributed data, 326, or 55.63 per cent, of 
whom were members of the Alabama Business and Pro- 
fessional Women’s Clubs and 260, or 44.37 per cent, of 
whom were not members but were employed and eligible 
to membership. The club membership on November |, 
1936, the time at which the information was secured, was 
531. The information, therefore, should be fairly repre- 
sentative of all business and professional women in Ala- 
bama. There is no claim made that the data are represen- 
tative of all working women. Undoubtedly, similar infor- 
mation secured from women in the lower occupational 
brackets would give different results. 


TABLE I 


NuMBER OF WomEN Out or 586 SupPporTING DEPENDENTS WHOLLY 
orn In Part Durinc THE YEARS 1929 To 1936 





Year 1929 1930 1931 1932 1933 1934 1935 1936 


Number of women partly 
supporting a dependent... 159 168 185 195 206 220 223 221 


Number of women wholly 
supporting a dependent... 92 95 99 102 102 104 103 93 








Table I indicates the number of women supporting de- 
pendents wholly or in part during the years 1929 to 1936. 
More women supported dependents over the period of 
years from 1931 to 1935, the years generally recognized as 
the depression years. The number of women supporting 
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dependents wholly over the period of years varies from 
92 to 104, or from 15.69 to 17.75 per cent of the entire 
group of 586 women. The number of women supporting 
dependents in part varies from 159 to 223, or from 27.13 
to 38.05 per cent of the group. The increase in number of 
women supporting dependents in part was proportion- 
ately greater than those wholly supporting dependents. It 
seems logical that women not supporting anyone would 
first partially assume the support of a dependent; also, 
that a woman wholly supporting a dependent could not 
greatly increase her financial contribution to others. 


TABLE II 


NuMBER OF PEOPLE SUPPORTED WHOLLY OR IN ParT By THIS 
Group or Women Durinc THE YEARS 1929 To 1936 


Year 1929 1930 1931 1932 1933 1934 1935 1936 


Number of people 

supported in part by 

this group of women 347 376 429 465 484 505 488 444 
Number of people 


supported wholly by 
this group of women ...... 171 187 190 204 203 195 192 168 











A comparison of Table I and Table II reveals that 
some women cared for more than one individual. Table 
II indicates that there was a general increase in the num- 
ber of people supported in part during the years 1929 to 
1934 and an increase in the number wholly supported 
during the years 1929 to 1933, and a decrease in the 
number supported wholly and in part from the year 1934 
to 1936. 

Table III is presented to show the age of women who 
support a dependent wholly or in part. When women sup- 
ported one or more dependents either wholly or in part, 
the item is checked in both groups. This table shows that 
five women in the age group of 21 to 25 wholly supported 
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dependents and that 23 within the age group supported 
members of their family in part. Quite as remarkable is 
the fact that 19 women between 56 to 70 years of age 
supported dependents in part and nine women in the age 
group wholly supported dependents. As one would ex- 
pect, the women between ages 31 to 55 years carried the 
greatest responsibility in the support of dependents. Nine- 
ty-six within this age group wholly supported dependents 
and 184 supported dependents in part. 

It is interesting to note just what relationship the de- 
pendent persons are to the women who supported them. 
Table IV indicates this relationship of those supported 
in part. 


TABLE III 


Acr or Women WHOLLY SupPPORTING AND Not WHOLLY Support- 
ING A DEPENDENT AND AGE OF WoMEN PARTLY SUPPORTING 
AND Nor Partiy SupporTING A DEepENDENT 





Wholly Not wholly Partly Not partly 
supporting supporting supporting supporting 
a dependent a dependent a dependent a dependent 





Num- Per Num- Per Num- Per Num- Per 
Age ber Cent ber Cent ber Cent ber Cent 


21-25 5 3.68 32 17.43} 23 8.19} 23 16.91 
26-30 14 10.28; 37 2022} 41 1459] 24 = 17.65 
31-35 20 14.71 29 15.85} 44 15.65] 26 19.11 
36-40 25 18.38 31 1697) 47 16.73} 21 15.44 
41-45 12 8.82 14 768| 34 12.10 11 8.09 
46-50 26 19.12 12 656} 28 9.97 7 5 
51-55 3 TS 10 5.46} 31 11.03 9 6.62 
56-60 5 3.68 3 1.64 9 32 1 14 
61-65 3 2m 2 1.09 8 2.85 2 1.47 
66-70 1 74 2 1.09 2 71 2 1.47 


Not 
reporting 12 8.82 11 6.01 14 4.98 10 7.35 


Tora, 136 100.00 100.00 100.00 100.00 
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TABLE IV 


RELATIONSHIP OF PEopLe SuPppoRTED IN Part TO THE WomaAN Svup- 
PORTING THEM, LisTED in YEARS 





RELATIONSHIP 1929 1930 1931 1932 1933 1934 1935 1936 
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The sister is most often partly supported by the income 
of women in this group. The mother is supported partly 
almost as often as the sister. Next, in order to numbers 
supported, are children, brother, father, niece, and neph- 
ew. We also find in several cases the husband is also partly 
supported by the wife who is a member of this group of 
women. 


TABLE V 


RELATIONSHIP OF Peopte WHoity SupporteD To THE Woman Svup- 
porTiInc THem, Listep sy Years 





1929 1930 1931 1932 1932 1934 1935 1936 
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Table V shows the relationship of the dependents to the 
women wholly supporting them. As a rule, the relation- 
ship of the dependents wholly supported is closer than 
that of those supported in part. In the list of those wholly 
supported we do not find the following who are included 
in the list of those supported in part: mother-in-law, 
grandmother, granddaughter, grandson, aunt, uncle, 
brother’s family, stepmother. 

Children most often are wholly supported by women 
in this group. Next in order of number supported are 
mother, sister, brother, father. Probably the reason that 
the greatest number of relatives supported are children, 
mothers, and sisters, is that the male supporter in the 
family has been removed by death or divorce, or he is un- 
able to work because of sickness or lack of employment. 

In addition to the facts presented here regarding the 
number of people to whose support these women con- 
tribute, it seems a fair assumption that each of these 
women wholly supported herself as well. It also seems 
reasonable to assume that the other employed women, who 
reported that they were not supporting a dependent, are 
supporting themselves. Who would have given support to 
the people who were dependent upon the earnings of these 
women if they had not carried this financial responsibili- 
tye Who would have supported these women themselves 
if they had not been employed? 

The only conclusion which can be reached on the basis 
of these data is that in addition to the claim which women 
have to employment on the basis of ability, training, and 
merit because of service rendered, this group of women 
has a claim to employment on the basis of supporting 
themselves and others. 

The data also establish the fact that during a financial 
crisis the financial obligation for the support of others 
increases for women as well as for men. 





THE AUTO CARAVAN AND YOUTH 
TRANSIENCY 


‘GEORGE E. OUTLAND 
Santa Barbara State College 


Students disagree as to the respective advantages and 
disadvantages accruing to a boy from his experiences on 
the road. It appears to be a unanimous opinion, however, 
that there has been a great deal of aimless wandering due 
to economic and social conditions, which has been detri- 
mental to both the boy and to society. The difficulty in 
reducing unnecessary transiency has been due to com- 
plexity of the forces and conditions which cause boys to 
leave home, and to the complications which arise in any 
attempt to allay these forces and conditions. 

One contributing factor to youth transiency in this 
country which is specific enough and definite enough 
to combat and remove has been that of the auto caravan. 
In a study which the writer has been making into deter- 
minants of boy transiency, the auto caravan was found to 
be the immediate cause for leaving home in the cases of 
89 boys, and an indirect factor in a great many more. 

What is the auto caravan? Automobile dealers in De- 
troit and other cities, wishing to avoid freight payment 
on shipments of cars to distant cities, advertise in local 
papers for drivers. The technique varies. In one case a 
small salary will be offered. In another only the lure of 
seeing the West is held out. In some instances, young 
men have been asked to pay for the privilege of driving 
an automobile to Los Angeles or some other city. In 
practically all cases, it is held out that opportunity for 
return transportation will be made available. Young men, 
preferably high school graduates, are wanted. 

From half a dozen to several dozen cars are thus driven 
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to their destination, forming the “caravan,” the drivers 
usually under the supervision of an employee of the com- 
pany. Arrival at the terminal city usually takes place 
after dark. Tired drivers hunt hotel rooms, having been 
told to return in the morning. 

In the morning one of several things may happen. If 
the firm is an honest and reliable one, the boy will be 
paid. If it is not, he is apt either to find the cars and the 
company representative gone, and no trace of them left, 
or be showed a fender with a slight scratch on it, which 
will automatically cancel all wages due. (Accident due 
to incompetent driving!) In almost no cases, however, is 
any provision made for return transportation. The boy is 
stranded. 

When the writer was affiliated with the Federal Tran- 
sient Service in southern California, boy after boy came 
in to the registration bureau, broke, frightened, angry, 
perplexed. This group of transients was, on the whole, 
well educated, well dressed, and above the level of even 
the unusually high quality of men found on the road 
during the period 1932-1936. They ranged in age from 
17 to 25. Most of them were anxious to return home, and 
eagerly took advantage of transient service facilities to 
earn their fare back. In many cases all that was necessary 
was to arrange for a telegram home, and funds were 
available from parents or other relatives. 

Before the invalidating of the N.R.A., that organiza- 
tion was instrumental in securing the wages due many 
of the drivers. N.R.A. officials were in constant contact 
with Transient Service bureaus, on the alert to discover 
violated: contracts of this nature. After the passing of the 
Blue Eagle, Transient Service assisted to some extent, by 
recommending young men to reliable lawyers, who un- 
derstood the situation and, in many instances, were able 
to help them collect the wages. 
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This, in brief, is a picture of the caravan problem as a 
contributor to youth transiency. Like other statistical 
data, the number of boys and young men on the road 
today due to the influence of the caravan is not known. 
Its continuing importance, however, is illustrated by the 
fact that at a recent meeting of the California State Relief 
Commission’ that body noted “with alarm” that there 
“has come an apparent increase in delinquency among 
minors, especially due to transportation by auto caravan,” 
and mentioned this factor specifically in its resolution 
calling for a meeting of the governors of the eleven 
western states to take steps for a unified program for 
transients. 

The problem of economic insufficiency, probably the 
most important casual factor in juvenile transiency, has 
too many ramifications to enable a quick solution. The 
problem of the broken and discordant home, another 
highly important determinant in causing boys to leave 
home, is also one which reaches down into the roots of 
contemporary American society to such a depth that an 
alleviation is a long-time and complicated program. 

The problem of the caravan as a factor in transiency 
is not nearly so complex. Certainly, even with the N.R.A. 
gone, steps could be taken by state and federal officials in 
co-operation, to stop the luring of young men under false 
or misleading pretenses to drive automobiles to distant 
destinations. Wage contracts could be made definite. So 
could a contract concerning return transportation or lack 
of it. Provisions concerning reparation for any damage 
done to the car en route should be clearly understood be- 
fore the driver is hired. Advertisements asking for pros- 
pective drivers should be investigated individually, and 
their shortcomings remedied before being permitted to 
continue. 


1 For the complete resolution see The Transient, 4:14, January, 1937. 
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While such suggestions, if carried out, would not elimi- 
nate the problem, it would probably greatly reduce it. It 
appears probable that many boys would refuse to drive 
cars if they suspected that their wages would not be paid, 
or if they realized that they might become stranded in 
some distant city, with no provision made for their re- 
turn home. 

Reliable, trustworthy automobile dealers might well 
take this matter into their own hands in self-protection 
and demand that steps be taken to curb such malpractices 
as have been mentioned. Misrepresentation in this matter 
would appear to be as serious as that in any fraudulent 
scheme, and always the questionable conduct of the few 
has some reactions against the many. 

If definite action is not taken to regulate the auto cara- 
van, it will continue to exist as a factor in transiency, 
and more and more will communities view with alarm 
the conditions which emerge from it. 


TYPES OF SOCIETAL PLANNING 


EMORY S. BOGARDUS 
The University of Southern California 


Societal planning is the developing of methods of 
procedure for a whole society, not for a special section 
of a society. A society may be defined as a large number 
of persons having in common a complete set of universal 
human interests, including family interests, industrial in- 
terests, knowledge interests, governmental interests, art 
interests, religious interests, and so on. Any societal plan 
provides for all the vital interests, not for just one of 
them. 

Planning is a distinctly human characteristic; animals 
do not plan. Human beings engage in all sorts of plan- 
ning for their individual welfare. Some give attention 
to planning for small interest groups; a few plan for 
societies and for human society. Everyone enjoys plan- 
ning for others provided his own ideas may be put into 
effect. Even societal planning is favored if one’s own in- 
terests may be favored. The major objection to societal 
planning arises from those whose interests are thereby 
likely to be undermined. 

Lester F. Ward in his Dynamic Sociology, published 
in 1883, presented the world with a brief for what he 
called social telesis or what we now call societal plan- 
ning. He held that “the slow and imperceptible genetic 
progress which society has thus far made is barely suf- 
ficient to keep apace with the increase of population.” 
He then goes on to say that there is 


very little perceptible amelioration of the conditions of society at large. 
The world does, indeed, enjoy thousands of material blessings which this 
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unorganized progress has scattered over it; but when we consider the 
proletariat, when we look into great cities or out on large plantations, 
or visit those immense centers of production the factories, we realize 
that while the intellectual and material condition of society has reached 
almost giddy heights, the moral or emotional condition of man has 
scarcely advanced at all. There still remain the overworked millions on 
the one hand and the unemployed millions on the other. There are still 
all the depths of ignorance, poverty, drodgery, and nameless misery that 
have ever been the baneful concomitants of human civilization.1 _ 


II 


Societal planning has been balked by several types of 
skeptics. The first group includes those who hold that 
the misery of mankind is due, in the words used by Ward 
to describe this position, to “the inherent depravity, the 
idleness, or the perversity of human nature in some of 
its phases, and that it is incurable.” Hence societal plan- 
ning is bound to fail. 

A second group of skeptics is composed of those who 
see the world, physical and human, as a vast mechanism. 
in which societal planners are as insignificant as a dozen 
ants would be in trying to move Mt. Everest from Asia 
to Africa. The extreme expression of these honest skep- 
tics is this: “What does it matter what happens to civi- 
lization anyway?” That is to say, “What does it matter 
what happens to civilization when we human beings are 
here today and tomorrow are gone forever?” 

A third objection is raised to societal planning by a 
certain religious group. They hold that since the world 
is essentially evil and since life is so short the only sensible 
thing to do is not to attempt the impossible here but 
rather to plan for a personal future life in a heaven of 
eternal bliss. Save yourself first and then others from this 
world of inevitable wickedness and sin, is the slogan. 

A fourth delegation of skeptics of societal planning 


vi Dynamic Sociology (New York: D. Appleton and Co., 1883), I, 
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are members of another religious group who believe that 
it is actually unwise to plan for an improved society, for 
by so doing you are guilty of postponing the coming of 
the millennium. The Bible is quoted as implying that 
the millennium cannot come until things become intoler- 
ably bad. It is our duty therefore not only not to plan 
but deliberately to allow conditions to grow increasingly 
bad. 

A fifth contention adverse to societal planning comes 
from those who have tried in a small way in some local 
community to plan and to work for a better society, but 
who have seen all their good works go for naught. They 
honestly doubt whether the struggle is worth the candle, 
especially when it seems that the candle is so easily 
blown out. 

A sixth chorus of objections to societal planning, as 
the term is used here, emanates from communists. They 
believe that the societal planners with their evolutionary 
programs are so_slow that they will never arrive at a 
classless society. Organized force is the only way by 
which to get from here, a class-ridden society, to there, 
a classless society, so why fool around with evolutionary 
plans? Moreover, societal planning in the United States 
as represented, e.g., by unemployment insurance is op- 
posed by communists because these are merely plans that 
make tolerable and prolong the life of the capitalist 
system. 

A seventh denial of the claims for societal planning 
arises with those who because of their fears identify all 
societal and social planning with communism. Since to 
them any such term as social planning means only one 
kind of planning, namely, communistic, the term is liter- 
ally a red flag in their myopic and misunderstanding eyes. 
They are not aware how narrow and blind they are when 
they oppose all societal plans simply because they are 
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fearful of one alleged type. They do not see how by 
opposing all societal planning they are thereby unwit- 
tingly helping to bring about the very social revolution 
which they fear. They do not recognize that change is 
historically universal and socially inevitable, and they 
do not perceive that by opposing all change and by clos- 
ing all the floodgates they are damming up the restless, 


surging social forces and thus causing a revolutionary 
outbreak. 


Ill 


Despite all the skeptics, a few isolated, partial, and 
piecemeal attempts at societal planning have been made. 
First, there is the type which has remained largely 
on paper, namely, utopian planning for society. Plato 
worked out what he considered an ideal plan for a society 
today. Sir Thomas_More planned an ideal society, but 
he is credited with using this device as a clever method 
for criticizing the cheapness and the chicanery of Eng- 
lish life in the days of Henry the Eighth. Edward-Bel- 
lamy..is the most widely read of recent contributors to 
utopian planning. Utopias have seemed so far removed 
from the conditions they are designed to correct that 
they have usually not been taken seriously by practical- 
minded persons. However, they do set goals and offer 
challenges to.social injustices. 

A second type of societal planning began in our country 
with the Constitutional Conyention of 1787. The Consti- 
tution provided for a liberal-demoeratic plan of govern- 
ment. In this new Constitutional framework wide lati- 
tude was allowed to personal_liberty, and a modicum of 
governmental.control was postulated. Individual initia- 
tive has been put at a premium. Inventions have been 
fostered. Prosperity interspersed with depressions has 
come. However, the personal liberty of millions has been 
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curtailed. By 1929 the personal liberty of many people 
had been supplanted by powerful monopolistic liberty 
exercised by large-scale industry and by March 4, 1933, 
a collapse of the banking system of the country had oc- 
curred. At this time, as indicated later in a public address 
by President Roosevelt, personal liberty had been turned 
into self-centered individualism, and there was a lack of 
genuine interest in public welfare. In 1929, in the words 
of President Roosevelt, our personal liberty philosophy 
had degenerated into the practice of “every man for him- 
self; the devil take the hindmost.” The “social point of 
view was ignored.” Personal liberty had allowed “a 
handful of individuals” to seek to retain in their hands 
“the business and financial control over the economic 
and social structure of the nation.” 

To the extent that people, big and little, fail-to par- 
ticipate in a democratic and national welfare plan¢placed 
ahead of plans in behalf of individuals and of special 
groups of individuals,they seem to be hastening the day 
of a dictatorship of some type or other. To the degree 
that special interests hold back in subordinating those 
interests to a national welfare plan, it would appear that 
they are assisting intentionally or unwittingly to bring 
about Fascism or communism. In the words of General 
Hugh S. Johnson, quoted in Associated Press dispatches 
on January 15, 1935: 


Here are 125,000,000 people, granaries full, factories shut, but with 
millions of workers idle and hungry and shabby and afraid of the future. 
There is no more vital and fundamental issue before the country than 
whether we are going to control modern scientific and industrial develop- 
ment to our use or suffer it to our destruction. 


Excellent as is “the American Plan,” it is endangered 
by its own friends. If its evils are merely winked at and 
if positive action to root out these evils is not taken, then 
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it may collapse from weakness within its own structure, 
and democracy may give way to dictatorship. 

A third variety of societal planning emerged in a large- 
scale applied form in the late fall of 1917 in Russia. By 
1922 a group of states now numbering seven and known 
as the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics (USSR) es- 
tablished an all-powerful socialist state. Through the use 
of organized force 170 millions of people are being 
hurtled through social space and time into a state of so- 
called communistic freedom for all individuals in the 
USSR. In 1927 there was inaugurated a transitional Five- 
Year Plan, the first of a series of five-year plans where- 
by a competitive society is to be transformed into a non- 
profit, welfare-guided society. Force is directed against 
all those who oppose the five-year plans, and education in 
socialistic thinking and living is being given to all chil- 
dren. Once upon a communistic basis, freedom is to be 
restored to all who live communistically. Most critics of 
the five-year plans give credit to the promoters of these 
plans for possessing a seriousness of purpose, unflinching 
determination, a belief in realism and opportunism, and 
a confident faith in the social validity of their ultimate 
goal. On the other hand, the critics point out that the 
methods of organized violence now being used as a 
means of reaching a condition of peaceful co-operative 
living, and the almost fanatical efforts to root out all re- 
ligion are likely to create-a_bias in the personality pat- 
terns of those involved that will be fatal to the general 
plan. Such drastic means can hardly be justified by the 
end. In fact, such means may so warp-the leaders that 
the end may be prevented from being realized. 

In 1922, Benito Mussolini, a reformed socialist, brought 
into being in Italy a fourth type of societal planning. 
This reached a major expression in 1926 when the corpo- 
tative program was undertaken. By this plan parliamen- 
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tary government is being supplanted by government 
conducted by the corporations, chiefly of employers and 
employees, which are organized into gigantic national 
corporations with representatives in the National Council 
of Corporations. The head of this National Council is 
the Minister of Corporations, who exercises dictatorial 
powers and who is none other than Il Duce. The corpo- 
rative plan of Fascism is a form of state capitalism; in 
fact, in the judgment of many, it is the last stand of 
capitalism against communism. 

While the Fascist-Corporative Plan under the direc- 
tion of Mussolini has brought order out of chaos in Italy, 
and has placed Italy on the level of a respected and 
feared nation, it has done so at a great price. As an 
American observer said to the writer in Rome in 1932: 
“Fascism secures the welfare of the state at the expense 
of all the political liberties that our fathers fought and 
died for.” 

The Fascist-Corporative Plan is forceful and given to 
suppression of personal liberty in behalf of a powerful 
state; it seems to harbor within itself the seeds of its 
own undoing. One of the staunch advocates, speaking 
confidentially in Florence two years ago, stated that when 
its opponents are disposed of and when the oncoming 
generation of children are educated in its principles and 
practices, it can and will loosen up in its present suppres- 
sion of freedom of speech, of freedom of the press, and 
of freedom of assemblage. 

A fifth expression of societal planning was announced 
in Mexico in 1933. It is a Six-Year Plan, which in con- 
tradistinction to the communistic plan of Russia and the 
corporative plan of Italy has been called the co-opera- 
tistic plan. One unique phase of this co-operatistic plan 
is that it was worked out in many details and submitted 
to the electorate of Mexico at the same time that a new 
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president was to be elected. In this way, Mexicans voted 
at the same election for a president and a societal plan. 
The Six-Year Plan is also unique in that specific budget 
expenditures for education and for public health are de- 
nominated in increasing percentages for each year until 
1940. 

It was President Abelardo Rodriguez, speaking in 
Mexico City in September, 1933, who called Mexico’s 
Six-Year Plan a “co-operatistic” program. By this he 
meant that it is to combine the best features of both indi- 
vidualism as worked out in the United States and of 
communism as projected in Russia, and thereby it is to 
achieve an ultimate goal that will be superior to the eco- 
nomic system of the United States and also to that of 
Russia. Judging by statements made by responsible of- 
ficials of Mexico, it is clear that the co-operatistic plan 
is being built on the capitalistic system of wages, profits, 
and private property. For example, arid lands are being 
opened by irrigation to cultivation and sold by the 
government in limited-areas to individuals. On the other 
hand the nationalization of many natural resources is 
going on. The movement from private to collective 
ownership will continue as long as it seems necessary 
in order to root out the grosser evils of large-scale private 
ownership. Since it is in large-scale private enterprisé 
that great evils arise, state action in Mexico will proceed 
furthest in this connection, although at the same time it 
will stimulate the spread of private ownership among the 
rank and file so as to increase small holdings throughout 
the nation. _ 

A sixth and larger field in which societal planning has 
received some attention is the international. The Cove- 
nant of the League of Nations is a partial societal plan 
for the world. It has not worked well because of its close 
relationship with the unwise Versailles Treaty, of its en- 
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tanglements in European politics, and of its being under- 
mined by a hypernationalism the world around. As a 
societal plan for the world it will doubtless work better 
when the world has caught up with its spirit. That it can 
be improved is evident. The need for a societal plan for 
the world is clear in the light of the growing tendency 
of all nations, in an economic sense, to rise or fall to- 
gether, of the increasing acceptance and use of the same 
material inventions the world over, and of the common 
need for personal and social security everywhere. 

In addition to planning for persons and planning for 
groups of persons the next logical step is planning for 
societies. Societal planning normally does not have to 
stimulate change, for change is omnipresent and immi- 
nent. The function of societal planning is to guide change, 
so that security, justice, co-operation, and creativeness 
may be the characteristics of society rather than chi- 
canery, injustice, war, and chaos. 








Pacific Sociological Society 
SOUTHERN DIVISION* 


The Southern Division of the Pacific Sociological Society held a 
one-day meeting at Chapman College on May 7. The morning session 
was devoted to a consideration of “One Hundred Years of Sociology,” 
celebrating the naming of sociology by Comte a century ago. This was 
followed by a presentation of the possible future developments in 
human ecology. The afternoon was devoted to a symposium on war 
and peace. 

Dr. William Kirk, Pomona College, discussed the “Early Sociolo- 
gists” and their contributions to the developing science of sociology. 
Special mention was made of the writings of Bagehot, Comte, Spencer, 
Sumner, Ward, Toennies, Thomas, Max Weber, and other who 
reached new outposts and pushed forward the ever-widening horizons 
of sociology. It is for the younger generation of sociologists to accept 
the mandate of the pioneers and penetrate farther into the unexplored 
realms of group life. Sociology is becoming a more clearly defined inde- 
pendent social science and perhaps we shall soon have a science which 
will represent such a degree of cross-fertilization that it may flourish 
anywhere, in all “climates of opinion.” 

In presenting a report on “Recent Trends in Sociology,” Dr. Melvin 
J. Vincent of The University of Southern California stressed that the 
trends most utilized and noticed in the recently appearing books, jour- 
nals and publications, and in written replies by a score of leading 
American sociologists, may be grouped under five headings: (1) eco- 
logical, (2) cultural, (3) social psychologic and psychiatric, (4) 
quantitative and inductive research, and (5) a philosophical sociolo- 
gistic trend accompanied by a critical attitude of inquiry. The order in 
which these are named has nothing to do with their relative importance 
nor with the quantitative measurement of their selection but they repre- 
sent the fields in which advances are being made. In the discussion which 
followed. Dr. Emory S. Bogardus called attention to the recent two vol- 
umes on Social Thought From Lore to Science by Barnes and Becker 
which survey the history of social thought covering a period of over two 
thousand years. 

At the noon luncheon, Dr. James A. Quinn, Professor of Sociology 
at the University of Cincinnati, spoke on “The Coming Battleground 
of Human Ecology.” By way of analogy, the development of human 
ecology may be compared with the discovery, early settlement, struggle 


, “Résumé of Papers and Talks given at the Spring Session of the Southern 
Division, Pacific Sociological Society, May 7, at Chapman College, Los Angeles. 
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for control, and independence of America. Four academic disciplines 
have contributed largely to the development of human ecology and are 
now competing for control of parts of the field, namely: economics, 
geography, biology, and sociology. Park is sometimes regarded as the 
father of human ecology in so far as sociology is concerned but Cooley, 
Galpin, and others made earlier contributions to the new field. Thus 
far the various disciplines have practically ignored the contributions 
made by those in the other sciences, each developing its own type of 
ecology. There is now appearing a struggle for control. The advan- 
tages and disadvantages of the respective sciences in usurping the field 
of human ecology were emphasized. Three possible outcomes were 
noted: (1) human ecology may split among the various disciplines; (2) 
it may be dominated by one discipline; or (3) it may become an inde- 
pendent science. 

The afternoon session consisted of “A Symposium on War and 
Peace.” Dr. H. Arthur Steiner, a political scientist from the University 
of California at Los Angeles, traced the political aspects of war and 
peace, noting particularly the progress made in the fields of inter- 
national administration, the development of international law and 
judicial machinery, the problems of ideology, and the tendencies of 
nationalism versus internationalism. The view was expressed that 
progress in these fields depends largely upon the establishment of a 
community of interests among the nations of the world. The economic 
aspects of the subject were dealt with by Dr. Arthur Coons, Professor 
of Economics at Occidental College, who stressed the problems of 
world economy. Dr. Clarence M. Case presented a résumé of the con- 
tributions made by certain sociologists, stressing particularly the necessity 
of enlarging the peace areas. Immediate gains by conflict must be sacri- 
ficed to the larger gains of co-operation and peace. The question of the 
need for more research in these fields was raised, particularly as to the 
specific aspects of war and peace which may be regarded as the special 
responsibility of sociology. It was suggested that war is a social insti- 
tution, deeply rooted in traditions rather than in the biological nature 
of man, and hence research may be concentrated upon the social origin, 
conditioning factors, and processes of development of the war as a farm 
of conflict. Likewise, a study of how the community of interests develops 
or is destroyed should prove helpful in understanding the processes of 
peace. The problems of war and peace are so complex that it will 
require the combined efforts of the various sciences before an under- 
standing of them can be attained. 

Reported by Martin H. NEUMEYER 











Foreign Sociological Notes 


EARLE EUBANK 
University of Cincinnati 


Reported European additions to American Universities: 

Dr. Winter, Mayor of Vienna in the Dollfuss-Schusshnigg regime, 
will join the New School for Social Research in New York City. Dr. 
Winter is especially interested in Greek and Scholastic Philosophy. 

Dr. Harold Laski, and Dr. Marshall from the London School of 
Economics, are to join the Department of Sociology at Columbia for 
a term during 1938-39. 

Dr. Rudolf Heberle, of the University of Kiel, who has recently 
completed several months research at the Yale Institute of Human 
Relations, is to join the staff of the University of Louisiana in the 
autumn of 1938, 

Dr. Morris Ginsberg, who holds the Martin White Chair of Soci- 
ology at the London School of Economics, has recently delivered a 
series of lectures in this country at the following universities : Columbia, 
Harvard, Princeton, Washington, and Chicago. Topics: The Psychology 
of War, The Comparative Method in Social Science, and the Theory 
of Social Development. 

Dr. Ferdinand Toennies’ classic volume, Gemeinschaft und Gesell- 
schaft, is announced as being in process of translation by Charles P. 
Loomis under a grant from the National Council of Social Research. 

Dr. M. R. Davies’ (Yale) volume on World Immigration is an- 
nounced for translation into Czech by the University of Prague. Dr. 
Davies has recently visited various sociologists in Czechoslovakia. 

At Komensky University in Bratislava, Czechoslovakia, a new chair 
of Sociology has been established this year for Dr. Antonin Stefanek, 
former Minister of the State Department for National Education, and 
now a member of Parliament. 

The following report comes from one of our European sociologists: 
“In Hungary two young sociologists were put in prison, after having 
published the results of their investigations in the rural districts of 
Hungary. They. were charged with having adversely affected public 
opinion by publishing data and documents emphasizing the very bad 
economic and social conditions of the Hungarian peasantry, and of rural 
life in general.” 


AUSTRALIA 
William H. Gilbert, recently of Alabama Polytechnic Institute, has 
Spent most of the past year in a study tour which has taken him to 
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England, France, Egypt, India, and Australia. Of the latter, Dr. 
Gilbert reports the following: 

Australia is terra incognito sociologically speaking. A great amount 
of data is available on crops and industries, but little about the people. 
Lack of interest in the study of human relations seems to be general. 
Some social studies are being made here, largely on American money. 
The Carnegie Corporation is at present nearing the conclusion of a 
two-year survey and analysis under the direction of Hartley Grattan. 
Although the study deals chiefly with economic questions, phases have 
also been included of political and social organization, including a good 
deal on the folkways. 

Sidney is the most advanced center of social education and activity. 
Here is located the country’s oldest School of Education for Social 
Work (there are others at Melbourne and Adelaide) called “The 
Board of Social Study and Training,” directed by Miss Aileen Fitz- 
patrick. The city has a recently founded Council of Social Agencies, 
and a University Social Settlement. A survey of the settlement district 
is in the plarming stage, to be largely devoted to housing. 

Practically no sociology is carried in the curriculum of the Uni- 
versity of Sidney, nor elsewhere, as yet, with the exception of two or 
three courses in social history. Dean Lowell is on record as favoring 
the introduction of a Department of Sociology as soon as possible. 

Dr. E. A. Ross, of the University of Wisconsin, sailed for Australia 
in March, for a several months’ visit. 





Races and Culture 


STUDIES IN EARLY CHINESE CULTURE. By Herazez G. 
Creet. New York: American Council of Learned Societies, 
First Series, 1937, pp. xxii +266. 


In this scholarly work, the author reports on the source materials 
that throw light on the origins of Chinese culture, and concludes that 
“the existence of a Hsia state of some sort was not pure fiction.” It 
may have extended its control over considerable territory. Its center 
was probably “in the general region of the lower Yellow River valley.” 
Its people may have developed the technique of casting bronze and they 
may have possessed military and cultural influence. It antedates 1500 
B.C. 
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The Shangs who followed the Hsia state are best known because of 
the excavations at Anyang in the Yellow River Valley. Over 100,000 
pieces of inscribed oracle bones from the Shang period are in the hands 
of collectors. Shang bronze inscriptions are also enlightening. Dr. Creel 
asserts that “the best bronze casting of the Shangs is equal to the finest 
work of the sort ever done anywhere, up to and including the present.” 
Northeast China has “apparently constituted a distinctive culture area 
from the earliest Neolithic times we know.” The author’s final con- 
clusions are that China’s culture is “unique in its continuity,” and that 
“its most striking characteristic is a capacity for change without 
destruction.” 


B.H.K. 


HABITAT, ECONOMY AND SOCIETY: A GEOGRAPHI- 
CAL INTRODUCTION TO ETHNOLOGY. By C. 
Dary_t Forpg. New York: Harcourt, Brace and Company, 
1934 and 1937, pp. xv +500. 


The author of this distinctly readable and entertaining book is profes- 
sor of geography and anthropology at the University of Wales, and 
shows himself master of both fields. His firm touch in occasional refer- 
ences to the sociological aspect is further evidence of his wide scholar- 
ship. In fact, the book itself is convincing evidence that the social 
sciences themselves form a single, rather unified, and mutually inter- 
related province of knowledge. History and economics shed light on his 
pages, along with geography, anthropology, ethnology, and sociology. 
So evident is the mutual support rendered by all these studies, in the 
work under review, that one is led to think that the time has arrived 
when sneers directed from one social science toward another, or by 
outsiders toward the whole field of social science, simply testify to the 
ignorance of the sneersman. 

The author’s comprehensive and discriminating grasp appears especi- 
ally well in Part IV, entitled “Habitat and Economy.” Here he gen- 
eralizes with respect to food-gathering economies, digging stick, hoe, and 
plough cultivation; and pastoralism. Finally Professor Forde presents 
a most scholarly discussion of the origins, factors, and characteristics of 
plant cultivation and the domestication of animals. Then, in a final 
chapter called “Conclusion,” he really concludes, in the sense that his 
inferences flow from the evidence already presented in the earlier part 
of the book, and his generalizations set forth those conclusions in the 
light of basic economic and sociological concepts which are common 
language now to Europe and America, as far as students of social 
sciences are concerned. 
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The preliminary, factual chapters, seventeen in all, give brief and 
highly instructive pictures of as many simple tribal economies found 
on four continents and in Oceania. If no general interpretation followed, 
they would be valuable as pictures of primitive industries in themselves. 


C.M.C. 





Social Education 


SOCIAL LIFE AND PERSONALITY. By Emory S. Bocarpus 
and Rosert H. Lewis. New York: Silver Burdett Company, 
1938, pp. ix+581. 


With the feeling that sociology is not being taught with the deepest 
understanding possible, Dr. Bogardus and Mr. Lewis have undertaken 
to write a sociology textbook for the high school grades which would 
do more justice to the subject. Social Life and Personality is the result. 
Doing away with the formal chapters, the two educators have organized 
their material into units. Each unit is the presentation of a number of 
problems in normal practical living. At the beginning of the unit, each 
self-contained, is a preview which states in brief form what the student 
may expect to find in it. 

Topics treated in unit form include personality in the making, family 
life and welfare, play and recreation, education for social life, industry 
and economic life, community life and types, religion as a social institu- 
tion, art and social harmony, social control, and social adjustment. Lists 
of books of fiction and biography are presented with the intention to 
show students that social ideas find expression books of popular interest, 
and to provide a means of correlation with old fields, such as English. 
The pictures are distinctive in that the larger photographs are brought 
to the edge of the page, doing away with the margin. Many of the 
illustrations are accompanied by thought-provoking questions which en- 
tail a careful consideration of the picture and an application to practical 
life. 

The study begins with the individual, his personality, and his place 
in society. By this presentation, the authors believe that they can best 
lead the student to become aware that he is a member of society and, 
as such, that he has a responsibility in helping society to solve its prob- 
lems intelligently. At the same time the student works toward one of 
the objectives in the study of sociology, the cultivation of a sympathetic 
and thoughtful attitude toward the problems of society. 

F.A. 
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SOCIAL LIVING, Principles and Problems in Introductory Sociology. 
By Pauw H. Lanpis and Jupson T. Lanois. Boston: Ginn 
and Company, 1938, pp. xxiit+672. 


This book attracts attention because of its pleasing cover and many 
illustrations. A great deal of effort and skill has been expended in 
making this book appealing to the high school students for whose use 
it is directly intended. In the main the illustrations are well selected, 
although a few, such as the farmer and his child wife, are doubtful 
choices. The photography is splendid, some of the pictures being superb, 
while a few are blurred. The charts and graphs are well presented. 

The thought of the book is broad gauge, varied, and comprehensive. 
The publishers, however, have over-illustrated the materials, giving them 
a very choppy appearance. The student will have difficulty in obtaining 
a smooth-running account of “social living” as a whole. The themes 
cover the nature of society, social institutions (family, education, re- 
ligion, economic order, government), and social problems (divorce, 
women and children who work, delinquency, crime, poverty, farm life, 
city, population, race problems, leisure time, internationalism). Art 
as a phase of social living is not given separate treatment. The “exer- 
cises” are limited. The glossary is a valuable feature, and the bibliogra- 
phy has been carefully selected. B.H.K. 


THE MASTER PLAN. By Epwarp M. Basser. New York: 
The Russell Sage Foundation, 1938, pp. 151. 


This book describes a basis for estimating progress in the economic 
co-ordination of improvements connected with the land in a given area. 
The value of a master plan lies in the fact that such a plan prevents 
“clashes between the public improvements made in different years” and 
serves as a guide in any effort to “avoid duplication and rebuilding.” 

The author develops an analysis of community land planning in Part 
I which may be applied to situations in France and England as well as 
in the United States. The second part of the book, Part II, is devoted 
to a discussion of the master plan which may be followed in those 
areas where municipalities have established planning commissions under 
state law. 

In Part I the author discusses the seven elements of community land 
planning in the following order: streets; parks; sites for public build- 
ings; public reservations; routes for public utilities; and pierhead and 
bulkhead lines. In Part II he develops a discussion of the master plan 
under fifteen chapter headings as follows: Its Need and Purpose; What 
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to Contain; Development of the Term “Master Plan”; Charter of the 
City of New York Prior to 1938; Cincinnati, Ohio; New York Town 
Law, Village Law, and General City Law; the So-Called Standard 
City Planning Enabling Act; Pennsylvania Planning Act for Second 
Class Cities; California Planning Act; New Jersey Planning Act; 
Massachusetts Planning Act; Pennsylvania State Planning Board Law; 
New Charter of the City of New York; and Conclusions. 
T.R.L. 


COMMUNITY BACKGROUNDS OF EDUCATION. By 
Lioyp ALLEN Cook. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Com- 
pany, 1938, pp. xxi+397. 


This is one of the most significant elementary textbooks in educational 
sociology that has as yet been produced. The sociology of education is 
still in its infancy and those who have worked in this field have groped 
about for a suitable approach. By presenting material pertaining to 
community backgrounds the author has pointed the way for a greater 
utilization of the contemporary community and its resources in teaching. 
The school is visualized as “a functional center of child welfare, child 
study, and community service.” 

The material is divided into three parts: (1) understanding the com- 
munity; (2) social forces shaping the child; and (3) teacher, school, 
and community. Sample case studies of types of American communities 
are presented, designed not only to illustrate the community idea but 
to give pictures of various kinds of communities from the small rural 
areas to the great metropolis. The child grows up in the community 
and is influenced by the family, the play life and gangs, the school and 
the church, motion pictures, the radio, and by various other institutions 
and conditions. The community is, therefore, the great laboratory for 
the understanding of the child and for his instruction. The teacher is 
conditioned if not controlled not only by his own background training 
and experience but by the local conduct codes and community reactions 
to the teacher. A stimulating chapter deals with “Who Controls the 
School.” Another chapter is devoted to progressive education. 

The school is an integral part of the community, yet very little re- 
search material is available showing the adjustment of the school and 
its teachers to the local area changes and conditions. The author pre- 
sents a study of the community approach to education which is more 
factual and descriptive than theoretical and analytical, although inter- 
pretations are presented which are designed mainly to stimulate thought. 
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The lists of questions appended to the various chapters as well as the 
selected bibliographies are designed to stimulate further thought and 
experimental studies of community life. M.HN 





Social Welfare 


STANDARDS FOR PERSONNEL IN CHILD CARE AGEN- 
CIES AND INSTITUTIONS. Council of Social Agencies 
of Los Angeles, 1938, pp. 20. 


These standards were compiled after a careful survey of the practice 
of the members of the committee with regard to the various standards 
for personnel in their respective agencies. The personnel standards for 
the following were considered : executive, supervisor, senior case worker, 
junior case worker, psychiatric social worker, houseparents, recreational 
director, nurse, and cook. ECM 

.C.McD. 


DIPHTHERIA MORTALITY AND MORBIDITY IN PITTS- 
BURGH. By Mirprep Stant Fietcuer. Social Research 
Monograph No. 3. Pittsburgh Federation of Social Agencies 
of Pittsburgh and Allegheny County, 1938, pp. 21. 


This valuable study was released as part of the Pittsburgh Health 
Department’s educational program. Besides a splendid presentation of 
the vital statistics, the author has supplemented her work with many 
interesting charts and pictographs. One of the outstanding sociological 
facts which this little publication demonstrates is the tremendous prog- 
ress that has been made in preventive medicine. E.C.McD. 


STANDARDS FOR CHILD-CARING INSTITUTIONS. 
Council of Social Agencies of Los Angeles, 1937, pp. 27. 


This booklet was designed as a general guide to boards of directors 
and professional-and lay persons connected with child-caring institutions 
in the southern California area. Some of the significant points consid- 
ered were: (1) organization, (2) personnel, (3) plant and equipment, 
(4) social work procedure, (5) physical development, (6) mental hy- 
giene and social development, (7) religion and moral care and training, 
(8) general education, and (9) vocational education. 


E.C.McD. 
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SYPHILIS, GONORRHEA AND THE PUBLIC HEALTH. 
By Nets A. Netson, M.D., and Grapys L. Crain, R.N. 
New York: The Macmillan Company, 1938, pp. 357. 


This book has been published with the purpose of not only presenting 
in a simple form the essential known facts relating to syphilis and 
gonorrhea, but of setting forth an account of control programs de- 
veloped to date, with a brief discussion as to the probable directions 
which they are likely to take in the future. The writers launch into 
their discussion of these two diseases from a sociopsychological rather 
than traditional medical approach. In an effort to remove the negative 
connotation of the word “venereal,” Doctor Nelson has coined the word 
genito-infectious. He suggests that “this term implies nothing as to the 
conduct of the infected. It defines the usual anatomic location of the 
infectious lesion and classifies the diseases as infectious.” However, it 
seems doubtful whether the general public will readily adopt this word 
because of its length. 

The authors next trace in considerable detail the history, diagnosis, 
and treatment of both syphilis and gonorrhea. A curious psychological 
phenomenon is the general tendency of most patients to accept the first 
negative Wasserman test as proof that they do not have syphilis. Several 
chapters are devoted to the statistical information concerning distribu- 
tion and prevalence of these diseases in the United States, and the 
closing chapters deal with the control and prevention of the venereal 
diseases. Thus not only do the writers show the medical side of the 
social diseases but they point out their equally important antisocial 
aspects. 

E.C.McD. 


STANDARDS FOR FOSTER CARE OF CHILDREN IN 
FAMILY HOMES. Council of Social Agencies of Los An- 
geles, 1938, pp. 20. 


The principal purpose of this pamphlet has been to evaluate descrip- 
tively the following standards for the foster care of children in family 
homes: (1) organization and administration, (2) service to children, 
(3) foster homes, (4) selection of home and supervision of children 
placed. Social workers should be familiar with this publication. 

E.C.McD. 





International Welfare 


EDUCATION IN PACIFIC COUNTRIES. By Feux M. 
Keestnc. Shanghai, China: Kelly and Walsh, Ltd., 1937, pp. 
viii +226. 

The author summarizes and interprets the results of a “seminar-con- 
ference’ of some sixty-six educators and social scientists drawn from 
twenty-seven national and racial groups, whose object was to study the 
common problems of education and cultural adjustment among peoples 
living within the Pacific Ocean area. The sponsors were the University 
of Hawaii and Yale University. It is apparent that some countries have 
educational policies whereas others might in contrast be said to have 
none or they might be of negative value; desirable objectives were set 
forth at the conference for common benefit in future educational trends. 
Racial and cultural factors are carefully weighed as they seem to influ- 
ence education or as they might raise obstacles in programs contemplated 
or already in effect. Mass education, special training for the improve- 
ment of community life, the removal of culture lag in education, lan- 
guage problems, and the removal of illiteracy are among the more 
interesting topics dealt with. The book shows how important the tran- 
sition of educational institutions has become for the many countries of 
the Pacific area, and why they would profit mutually from co-operation 
in working out the best possible education of masses of people who 
inevitably will have much in common. The educational program must 
not be limited to national interests; it must take into account the entire 
area of the Pacific. JEN 


OUR GENERATION. ITS GAINS AND LOSSES. By Oscar 
D. Sxetton. Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 
1938, pp. viiit+116. 


The annual lectures of the John Finley Green Foundation were de- 
signed to promote a better understanding of international, economic, 
and social problems; this book presents the inaugural lectures of the 
series delivered at Westminster College, Missouri. The lectures pre- 
sented were made with special reference to tendencies affecting inter- 
national relations, to changes in political organization, to economic 
trends, and to some education trends. While nothing remarkably new 
is disclosed in the lectures, they are timely reviews of several situations 
in the respective cultural fields which may serve to focalize attention 
at least on the losses indicated. M.J.V 
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AMERICA AND THE FAR EASTERN WAR. By W. W. 
Fretp. New York: American Council, Institute of Pacific 
Pacific Relations, 1937, pp. 20. 


CHINA’S CAPACITY FOR RESISTANCE. By Frepericx V. 
Fretp. New York: American Council, Institute of Pacific 
Relations, 1937, pp. 20. 


Mr. Lockwood, Jr., presents a brief but comprehensive analysis of 
China’s internal situation. Tremendous and widespread loyalty and 
unification but inadequate war materials, sum up the picture. 

Mr. Field points out that a policy of “do nothing” on the part of 
the United States and the other peaceful nations is actually to give 
way before “the march of the war-makers.” Morally the United States 
supports China but materially, by selling vast quantities of war mate- 
rials to Japan, the United States is heavily aiding Japan. Such is our 
questionable position today. Large-scale international activities for peace 
are needed. ESB. 


ESSENTIAL CONDITIONS OF PEACE. By E. Guy Ta tsor. 
Gardena, California: Institute Press, 1938, pp. 78. 


Few people are better qualified to discuss this theme than Dr. Talbott. 
He has boiled down a wealth of experiences and of thinking into a 
succinct guidebook. Topics treated are: panaceas for peace, substitutes 
for war, a formula for peace, removing or controlling the causes of 
war, the individual citizen’s part in peace promotion, and the determin- 
ing power of public opinion. Excellent lists of questions for discussion 
and well-selected bibliographies are included. The point of view is 
sane, sensible, alert, progressive, and democratic. The booklet deserves 
to be selected as a guide for study groups throughout the length and 
breadth of our land. ESB. 


THE HULL TRADE PROGRAM AND THE AMERICAN 
SYSTEM. By Raymonp L. Bugtt. New York: Foreign 
Policy Association, 1938, pp. 48. 


The author reviews the trade agreements made by Secretary Hull 
with seventeen different countries and renders a verdict in their favor 
on the ground that they represent “an effort to restore a degree of 
freedom to the world economy.” They are based on “the principle of 
economic independence.” 





Social Theory 


ARCHITECTS OF IDEAS. By Ernest R. Tratrner. New 
York: Carrick and Evans, Inc., 1938, pp. 426. 


While the book was written and published admittedly for the lay- 
man, it is none the less valuable for the mature student of theory. The 
author has skillfully presented theories that have been of revolutionary 
importance and on which the structure of human knowledge is pre- 
sumably based. The fields represented range widely in astronomy, 
physics, chemistry, social sciences, medicine, et cetera. With emphasis on 
Copernicus, Hutton, Dalton, Lavoisier, Rumford, Huygens, Malthus, 
Schwann, Darwin, Marx, Pasteur, Freud, Chamberlin, Boas, and 
Einstein, with engaging biography and story, the author has neverthe- 
less used them as nuclei for a galaxy of other contributing scientists for 
as this one. The real ideas molding our civilization are all too few and 
books that have succeeded in making a discussion of theory as interesting 
as this one. The real ideas molding our civilization are all too few and 
far between, and in the sequence from Copernicus to Einstein they are 
admirably given setting and perspective by the author. 

J.E.N. 


PRINCIPLES OF SOCIOLOGY. By Epwarp A. Ross. New 
bi : D. Appleton-Century Co., 1938, third edition, pp. xxvi 


This book which first appeared in 1920, and in its second edition in 
1930, reaches its third level in 1938. The third edition shows further 
insight into social processes or “the rhythm of repetitive phenomena.” 
The author grows cautious in the light of current social trends. He 
views the present as “the era of the Great Whack-up of the peoples 
and resources of the globe,” and also an era of “superheated national- 
ism.” Social movements are shown by sociology to be many-sided and 
to be failures if they become panaceas with single aims or drives. 

Part XI on “Sociological Principles” undergoes considerable change 
in this edition. Three of the “principles” and their respective chapters 
appear in earlier parts of the books under modified titles. Two “princi- 
ples” as such are omitted, while Part XI itself is reduced to two new 
chapters on “Foreshadowings of the Next Culture” and “Retrospects 
and Prospects.” The author sees the “next culture” as the Western 
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culture modified. Man is still “a wild species” and will move toward 
“self-domestication.” Plutocracy is going on “the skids,” and prole- 
tarianism is proving inadequate because the proportion of “the superior” 
who are guiding it is so small. More and more guidance from sociology 
will be asked for and given. Altogether the changes appearing in this 
edition are valuable refinements of mature and yet original thinking. 
The usefulness of the book has been noticeably enhanced over either of 
the past editions. ESB. 





Social Research 


CURRENT RESEARCH PROJECTS DEALING WITH SUB- 
JECTS RELATING TO THE PACIFIC AREA. By 
American Council, Institute of Pacific Relations. New York: 
American Council, 1937, pp. 38. 


These 350 titles are classified under several headings: agricultural 
economics, anthropology and ethnology, art and archaeology, economics, 
education, geology and geography, history, international relations, law, 
literature, political science, public opinion, religion, and sociology. They 
relate to problems in the leading Pacific Area nations; they represent 
problems that are being investigated by advanced students and professors 
on both sides of the Pacific and in Hawaii. 


A STUDY OF ERROR IN THE INTERVIEW. By Twa E. 
NeeEty. Sewickley, Pa., 1938, pp. 151. 


The research interview as distinguished from the social work inter- 
view or the journalism interview is chosen for examination. The research 
interview stands by itself, for it alone gathers data for research study. 
Errors in research interviewing are considered in terms of (a) the inter- 
viewee and (b) the interviewer. The errors in the materials given by 
the person interviewed are caused by (1) intentional prevarication, (2) 
unintentional distortion of facts through lack of interest, (3) lack of 
knowledge, (4) difficulty in remembering, and (5) difficulty in de- 
scribing. The errors introduced by the interviewer are due to (1) care- 
lessness, (2) lack of skill, (3) lack of data, and (4) intentional falsi- 
fication. Each type of error is explained, illustrated, and its prevention 
discussed by the author. The illustrative materials are drawn from the 
author’s experiences in research work done at Yale University and for 


the government of the United States. A bibliography is appended. 
E.S.B. 
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RESEARCH MONOGRAPHS. Division of Social Research, Works 
Progress Administration, 1937. 
Six Rural Problem Areas, Relief-Resources-Rehabilitation. 
Comparative Study of Rural Relief and Non-Relief Household. 
The Transient Unemployed. 
Urban Workers on Relief. 
Landlord and Tenant on the Cotton Plantation. 
Chronology of the Federal Emergency Relief Administration, 
May 12, 1933, to December 31, 1935. 
The Migratory-Casual Workers. 
Farmers on Relief and Rehabilitation. 

. Part-time Farming in the Southeast. 
10. Trends in Relief Expenditures, 1910-1935. 


The Works Progress Administration has published these ten mono- 
graphs based on extensive surveys of various problems of social welfare. 
The fact that one-half of the monographs deal with the rural situa- 
tion is significant. Until recent years little attention was given to rural 
social work. The farmer’s plight has focalized attention on various 
relief projects. 

The tenth monograph, Trends in Relief Expenditures, 1910-1935, 
was prepared by Anne E. Geddes. This study indicates a steady and 
marked growth of both public and private relief expenditures during 
predepression years; a striking shift from private to public relief, par- 
ticularly during recent years; a relatively greater expansion for relief 
in rural and town areas since 1932 than for urban areas; and a notable 
growth in work relief during the depression years. A vast amount of 
material is crowded into one hundred pages, with figures illustrating 
significant trends. MHN 


BIBLIOGRAPHY OF GUAM. Edited by C. F. Rem. New York 
City: U.S. Works Progress Administration, 1937, pp. 36. 


The materials are classified under thirty-six headings from agriculture 
to treaties. The work has been thoroughly done and the results will 
Prove widely useful. 


SOURCE MATERIALS ON THE URBAN NEGRO IN THE 
UNITED STATES, 1910-1937. By the Department of Re- 
search, National Urban League, New York, 1937, pp. 36. 


These significant references are classified according to programs and 
activities, community surveys and investigations, labor problems, voca- 
tional guidance, and special studies. 








Social Personality 


EMOTIONS AND THE EDUCATIVE PROCESS. By Dante. 
A. Prescorr. Washington, D.C.: American Council on Edu- 
cation, 1938, pp. xviii+323. 

Rarely does an educator show as much insight into the relation of 
the emotions to the learning process as does Dr. Prescott. After ana- 
lyzing the physiological bases of affective experience, he discusses the 
“trainability of effective behavior.” This chapter and the one that fol- 
lows on “affective maturity” are perhaps the two best in the book. 
Personality needs and how they are frustrated, the resultant emotional 
reactions, and the ways that affective factors influence learning are 
major themes that are handled stimulatingly. 

Interesting observations by the author follow: “A hunch suggests that 
schools must offer a challenge to children rather than the ‘soft’ pedagogy 
of letting them do as they wish.” “The persons in contact with children 
in our schools should be thought of as personnel workers rather than 
as teachers.”” The author reports on experiments with white rats that 
relate to learning where rewards alone were given, where rewards and 
punishments were given, and where punishments alone were given. The 
reward-punishment group made by far the best record, although one 
warning is given, namely, not to make the punishment too severe or the 
rats will refuse to “work.” If any conclusions can be drawn from these 
experiments concerning the conditioning factors relative to learning in 
children, their nature is obvious. A valuable bibliography is appended 
to this important work in the social psychology of education. 

E.S.B. 


STRONG MAN OF CHINA. The Story of Chiang Kai-shek. 
Boston: Houghton Miffin Company, 1938, pp. xv +288. 

Built around the life of Chiang Kai-shek is this extensive account of 
political life in China during the past twenty years. The struggles of 
Sun Yat-sen are described vividly and the rise of the Chinese Republic 
is reviewed in considerable detail. China has had several strong men 
in recent decades who have striven for dominance. Chiang Kai-shek is 
revealed as a man of courage, doggedness, and devotion to Sun Yat-sen’s 
ideas. Several aspects of his private life are presented. His marriage into 
the Soong family while highly significant does not explain his present 
position of leadership. His acceptance of Christianity has influenced him 
greatly and accounts in part for a marked degree of tolerance. His 
attacks upon communism have been genuine and his recent acceptance 
of communist assistance has been forced by circumstance. With Western 
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had but one major direction in which to turn in China’s present struggle 
for her life. The book interprets China to the world without white- 
washing her and without excusing her shortcomings. ESB 


JACOB A. RIIS, Police Reporter, Reformer, Useful Citizen. By 
Loutst Ware. New York: D. Appleton-Century Company, 
1938, pp. xxii+335. 


Twenty-four years have passed since the death of Jacob A. Riis, yet 
his life and work still hold a fascination for numerous people. Somewhat 
belated to be sure, this biography meets a need. Riis’ autobiography, 
The Making of an American, was published in 1901. This book not 
only selects materials from the autobiography but supplements it in 
many ways; moreover, the new biography covers the last years of Riis’ 
life in a way not presented elsewhere. Miss Ware has made excellent 
use of manuscript materials, such as numerous letters of and notes by 
Riis, newspaper clippings, diaries, and letters of relatives and friends 
both in Denmark and America to Riis. It is a well-written biography. 
Splendid judgment is used in the choice and organization of materials. 
An extensive bibliography is appended. 

Jacob A. Riis is portrayed as a man of independence and courage; a 
person of sympathetic interests and fine imagination; a writer with a 
pleasing journalistic style, yet not sentimental or inaccurate; a genuine, 
sincere, and unassuming man among men. An immigrant boy who faced 
untold hardships in the United States, and who as an adult gave his 
life to improving the living conditions of “the other half,” such was 
Jacob A. Riis. His leadership came at a time when the exposing of 
tenement conditions was “news” to the American people, and when 
social reform was in a sense popular in the eyes of the people of rural 
district and of average city. ESB. 





Social Drama 


FATHER MALACHY’S MIRACLE. A play in three acts by 
Brian Donerty. New York: Random House, 1938, pp. 201. 


One of the most delightful comedies of the current theatrical season 
is this play with 2 religious flavor by Brian Doherty, entitled Father 
Malachy’s Miracle. Filled with subtle humor, and toying artfully with 
mysticism, the comedy weaves a spell of enchantment about the reader. 
Its central figure, Father Malachy, is a delightful unworldly little priest 
whose simple faith in the teachings of the church wins warm admira- 
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tion. He is no stickler for gorgeous pageantry, his heart being as simple 
nations failing to stand by peace treaties and pacts, Chiang Kai-shek has 
and pure as that of a child. It is this pure simple faith of his which, 
becoming strong and unyielding, gets him into a plight that has effects 
which border upon the comic. His superior, the Bishop of St. Margaret’s 
in Edinburgh, detests the bold, bad dance hall located just across the 
street from the church. The dance flaunts the name of “Garden of 
Eden” over its portals, and seems to revel in its poster announcing the 
appearance of the “Whose Baby Are You?” theatrical troup. As if to 
add to the discomfiture of the Bishop, the nearby Episcopal church has 
gone modern enough to have printed on its notice board: “Bring your 
girl to Evensong, God doesn’t mind if you hold her hand.” 

The Episcopalian clergyman and Father Malachy are friendly 
enough but the former questions the simplicity of the faith of the latter. 
Miracles are not for the present day; in fact, there are no possibilities 
for them in such a place as Edinburgh. Poor Father Malachy, implicit 
believer, suddenly announces that not only can miracles still be per- 
formed, but that he will perform one, any one that the clergyman 
would see happen. Remembering his Bishop’s dislike of the dance hall, 
he wagers that with God’s help he will remove it to a place designated 
by the clergyman, who selects a rocky island in the ocean, Bass Rock, 
some twenty miles away. At nine o'clock, the designated time for the 
miracle, the dance hall finds its new location on Bass Rock! 

Complications soon follow as the news spreads. Even Rome takes 
notice, and sends a Cardinal to interview the Bishop and to inform him 
that Rome looks upon the mircale with suspicion and even displeasure. 
Father Malachy, aflame with ecstacy, now wishes the dance hall to be 
converted into a holy shrine, but the Cardinal is shocked and forbids 
it. In the meantime, business has boomed for the dance hall, and it 
becomes gayer than ever. Still intent upon making it a holy place, 
Father Malachy pays a visit to it, thinking to win over the proprietor. 
But business is too good. Dismayed, he sees there is nothing more to 
be done than to pray for another miracle. The dance hall sails away 
into space and soon finds itself once more next to the church of St. 
Margaret's. 

The play, if it shows anything at all, reveals that simple abiding 
faith can still put on a great show in the modern world. The day of 
miracles may be past for the distrusting and the doubting, but not for 
those who cling steadfast to faith in the Spirit. Too, the play exposes 
and lightly condemns a religion which finds it necessary to modernize 


its truth. M.J.V 
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Stereotypes and Social Distance Epwarp McDonaucH 
Occupational Attitudes of College Deans THeEoporE CHEN 
Social Consequences of Business Cycles. Harotp Ross 
Earlier Sociologists Wuuam Krx 
Acceleration of Biological Deterioration J. B. Grirrinc 
Current Trends in Sociology. Metvin J. VINCENT 
Occupational Attitudes of Lawyers. JOHANNA BERNHARD 
Dogma and Doctrine in Secret Societies. Nogt P. Gist 
Filipino Immigrants and Public Relief. B. T. CATAPUSAN 
Occupational Mobility of Notable Persons Mapueus SMITH 
Leader-Group Distance A. S. EL.tswortu and E. S. Bocarpus 
City and Village Services and Farm Families. Joun F. Cuper 
Durkheim’s Theory of Ritual Harry ALPERT 
The Stock Exchange Speculator Frances E. MERRILL 
Is Nazism Socialism? Joun E. Norpskoc 
Tea Culture Artuur S. Y. CHEN 
Benes as a Sociologist Joseru S. Roucek 
Ecology and Rural Church Disorganization.................A. B. HOLLINGSHEAD 
Literature on Group Work B. A. McCLenauan and H. Persincer 
Racial Attitudes: Childhood to Adolescence. Rose ZELIcs 
The Social Infant on the Road CiLarence M. Case 
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Group Work and Community Organization Bessiz MCCLENAHAN 
Masaryk as Sociologist JosepH S. Roucek 
Rural Population in China Frank S. Y. CHen 
Oriental Delinquent in Vancouver Heten G. MacGiiy 
Progress and Disequilibrium Byorn and Leonora JENSEN 
Second Generation Filipinos Severino F. Corpus 
Mobility of Eminent Men MaApuHevus SmITH 
Social Distance and Its Implications. Emory S. Bocarpus 
































